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THE POULTRY YARD 


Care of Nests in Summer 


HH. E, HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N ¥ 


A hen when laying will remain on 
| the nest for a shorter or longer inter- 
| val before and after having laid the 
ewe. The length of this imterval de- 
pends upon the hen or upon the num- 
ber of eggs she has laid that season. 
Such befng the case it is important 
|to keep the nests and the nest boxes 
in good condition, for if this is mot 
done they may become the breeding 
places for lice and mites; this is es- 
pecially true during the summer 
months when the, heat helps to in- 
|crease their number rapidly. These 
| lice and mites make the hens miser- 
able when on the nests, and conse- 
| quently they will go elsewhere if 
| possible to lay and many eggs may 
therefore be lost. 

| I find it a good plan to have two 
|sets of nest boxes. These are easily 
moved, not being attached to the 
building in any way. While one set is 
| being used, the other, having been 
cleaned and painted with some insec- 
ticide if necessary, is exposed to the 
sun, wind and rain. Then when it 
comes time to change I bring out the 
nests in the house, treat them in the 





same fashion and leave them out- 
doors while the clean ones, having 
been filled with nesting material, are 


placed in the house, 

One cannot blame a hen for laying 
in a cool spot under a bush or in a 
fence corner in hot weather, yet if 
the nest boxes are kept clean and 
free from lice and mites she will, as 
a rule, continue to lay in the boxes 
rather than to select a more pleasant 


place outdoors, While I find hay and 
straw mixed makes the best nesting 
material, fine excelsior is a good sub- 
stitute if it is well separated. It also 


{has the advantage that the hens will 
not seek to scratch in it to get stray 
grass seeds or grain. 

In placing the nests in the poultry 
house during the summer months I 
think it best to keep them at a dis- 
tance from the roosts, also to a place 
;} them where they will be partially 
dark. This will tend to prevent any 
development of egg eating, in case an 
egg should be broken in a nest, and 
be pleasing to the hens, as they like 
to choose retired places in which to 
lay. 





The Molting Period 


To get my Buff Leghorns quickly 


and safely through the molty state, 
so they will lay in short order, I feed 
them corn, wheat and clover hay, 
which keeps them busy; also, cooked 


oats and green stuff. I have devoted 
23 years to the care of poultry, and 
| know of no better feed than this for 
getting hens to lay quickly, and no 
hen beats the Buff Leghorn at laying. 
When I find one at the right price I 
|purchase her.—[George S. Barnes, 
Calhoun County, Mich. 

We have found the best thing to do 
for molting hens is to coop them up 
for ten days or two weeks, feeding 
only one-third their regular grain ra- 
|tion, At the end of the period I let 
jthem have the full run of the farm, 
raising their grain to full feed. We 
jadd ment or green bone three times a 
) week; also skim milk, The grain I 
| have used for the past 11 weeks is 
;corn, wheat, oats, barley. By feed- 
jing this way, keeping the henhouses 
; and quarters clean and free from lice, 
| and giving plenty of fresh water, we 
j}have found our hens get over their 
| molting nicely and are all well and 





strong again by November.—Cow- 
perthwait Bros, Camden County, N J. 
In managing molty hens, first I 


give as free range as possible with 
plenty of green stuff, a highly nutri- 
tious feed, but not heat-producing. 
| To this is added cottonseed meal. I 
|do not believe in the starving method 
|for molting hens. I have tried the 
other with great satisfaction.—[C. W. 
Fowler, Cobb County, Ga. 

Molting chicks need good feed 
clean houses, no lice to torment them, 
a complete separation of sex, and 
good common sense in their owners.— 





[Thomas Wilson, Schuyler Coun- 
ty; NM ¥. 

I place molty hens in a good, clean 
house, free from drafts and feed ni- 
trogenous food, such as wheat, oats, 
bran, green cut bone, etc. Too many 
farmers neglect their poultry houses, 
very few have dropping boards under 
the perches and the floors properly 
littered. - Cleanliness is essential to 
the health and comfort of molting 
hens.—[John Ww. Cox, Lawrence 
County, Pa 


The Egg Business 


In a circular just published by the 
bureau of animal industry, Milo M. 
Hastings sur.marizes the condition of 
the egg business as follows: 

1. The loss in this country due to 
the actual spoiling of eggs constitutes 
an enormous waste, which could in a 
large measure be saved were eggs 
given reasonable care from the time 
of laying until they reach the con- 
sumer. 

2. There are two main reasons 
why such care is not being given: 4, 
lack of realization of the importance 
of the egg crop and ignorance of the 
correct method of caring for the 
product; b, because with our present 
system the individual farmer, and In 
the west the individual storekeeper as 
well, are not financially rewarded for 
their greater pains nor held account- 
able for gross carelessness, which 
may amount to actual dishonesty. 

3. The ideal condition of the egg 
trade is to bring the intelligent dealer 
who wants quality and will pay for it 
into close touch with the producer. 
Every factor in the egg trade that 
prevents this is detrimental to the 
progress of this important branch of 
intensive agriculture. 

4. The greatest handicap to the 
egg trade is the general store, with 
its custom of bartering merchandise 
for eggs. The storekeeper reckons 
his profits on goods as more than his 
loss on eggs. He does not try to en- 
force improvement upon his patrons 
by buying on a quality basis, and by 
the advantage his peculiar position 
gives him he keeps other egg buyers 
from doing so. 

5. The cure for this evil consists 
in teaching the farmer and the mer- 
chant that the present method of 
trading is upon a false basis, which is 
of no real advantage to either, but is 
in reality a great disadvantage to 
both in that it causes an actual loss 
of wealth which must be borne by the 
community. When such an under- 
standing is established the commu- 
nity is ready for some plan of buying 
eggs that will pay the producer in ac- 
cordance with the actual worth of 
the product. This done, and a mar- 
ket found where the improved goods 
will be recognized and paid for, the 
future of the egg and poultry indus- 
try in that community is simply a 
matter of patience and perseverance. 


Fighting Worms in Poultry 


M. G KAINS 











No remedy of any kind is so ef- 
fective in destroying worms as to war- 
rant its recommendation, because the 
only true way to deal with such con- 
ditions is to remove the cause. How- 
ever, as a makeshift, the liberal use 
of cultivated or wild garlic in the 
mash is often adopted by poultrymen 
when their birds suffer from worms 
in any part of the digestive tract. 
Garlic must not, however, be looked 
upon as a remedy, because the fowls 
are left unprotected and liable to later 
attacks so long as the cause of the 
infestation exists. This cause is inva- 
riably filth of some kind. It may be 
that the birds have been confined on 
the same area for some time, and that 
the food thrown to them has become 
contaminated. This is the most com- 
mon condition. On the other hand, 
fowls that have free range may pick 
up some filthy food, such as decayed 
meat, musty corn, etc, on which the 
eggs of worms may have been depos- 
ited. Im either case the trouble is 


feyond control after the fowl has’ 


once eaten the food. 
Of course, many fowls in vigorous 


health are able to eliminate every- 
thing of a filthy character they may 
consume, but where there is any 


weakness of the digestive organs due 
to improper feeding, lack of exercise, 
bad ventilation, and especially unsan- 
itary conditions in the _ feeding 
troughs, drinking fountains, and prem- 


ises generally, the birds offer condi- 
tions unmder which the parasites 
thrive. 


The first thing to do, where possi- 
ble, is to give the birds entirely new 
quarters, keeping them, however, in 
some interstate place for a few weeks 
where they may be fed liberally, as 
already indicated, with garlic. After 
they seem to have recuperated and 
have become vigorous, they should 
be removed to the new quarters. 
Where this cannot be done, the whole 
premises should first be thoroughly 
cleaned; then a spray of carboile acid 
and water at the rate of one to ten 
parts should be made to reach every 
crevice and every surface of the en- 
tire poultry yard, buildings and runs. 
This spraying should be repeated at 
intervals of two days for at least two 
weeks, preferably in the early morn- 
ing during bright, sunshiny weather, 
and during this time the litter in 
which the birds scratch, the dust 
baths, and the droppings should be 
removed daily and burned or deeply 
buried If it is possible, the yard 
should be spaded up after the first 
spraying. 

When the two weeks of treatment 
are concluded the supply of litter and 
dust should be changed once a week 
or oftener if a large number of fowls 
are kept in the yard, and every pre- 
caution should be taken to maintain 
the strictest cleanliness at all times. 
Indeed, where common-sense, sanitary 
methods are in force, where the ven- 
tilation of poultry houses is effective, 
and where the birds are encouraged 
to exercise in the litter for a large 
portion of their feed, there is no rea- 
son to fear either worms or any other 
disease that affects poultry. The lead- 


ing commercial poultrymen of the 
country are emphasizing this kind of 
practice, and are maintaining the 


vigor and health of their flocks wit- 
out the use of remedies of any kind. 

Hurrah for the Houdan!—I have 
bred several varieties of poultry, but 
decided several years ago that the 
Houdan is my fowl, because I have 
found it to be the greatest of for- 
agers. For nine months of the year 
the birds hustle round getting thei: 
living at no cost to their owner, and 
when winter sets in it requires only 
half the food to keep them that it 
does to keep the larger breeds. As 
layers of large, white eggs they have 
no superiors. No predigested laying 
mash is required to get winter eggs 
They mature quickly, and are the 
finest of table fowls. They carry more 
breast meat than Plymouth Rock or 
Wyandotte. They have no comb to 
freeze in winter and stop winter lay- 
ing. Pure-breds as a general rule re- 
celve better care than mongrels, hence 
prove more profitable. I have lived 
on a farm all my life and have never 
found any domestic animal return its 
owner a good profit if not given a 
reasonable amount of care. Trap nest 
line breeding will do much for the 
poultry raiser. No mongrels will be 
bred that way. I believe in pure- 
bred stock of all kinds, and in pure- 
bred seed, and am glad to see an 
ever-increasing number being con- 
verted to the faith.—[{O. E. Heming. 








The Weed Paint Brush—G. B. &.. 
New York: This is a pernicious weed 
in many sections of the country. It is 
@ perennial and propagates rapidly, 
both by runners and by seeds, adapt- 
ing itself to varying conditions and 
thriving on nearly all sorts of soils. It 
is especially bad in hill pastures, be- 
ing almost impossible to get rid of 
when thoroughly established. How- 
ever, it can be subdued by clean cul- 
ture where practicable, and is quickly 
killed by salt. It is easily recognized 
by its peculiar hairy leaves and stems 
and conspicuous orange-red blossoms, 
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Increasing Efficiency of Pastures 


Importance of Pastures to the Nation---Principles of Pasture Improvement---Best Kinds of Grasses---Ferti- 
lizing---Proper Care of the Fields---Lowland Pastures Need Special Care---By Prof Harry 
Hayward, Director Delaware Experiment Station 


NE-THIRD of the improved 
farm land in the United States 
is used for pasturing domestic 
animals. In other words 33% 
of our farming lands produce 
no other crop than meat, milk, 

wool or growth in young animals. On most 
farms the land set aside for grazing receives 
little attention. As a result it produces but 

a part of which it is capable. If the ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 acres of pasture land 

could be made to net 10% more than it does 

now the vast sum thus obtained would have 

a material effect upon our national prosper- 

ity. The question of pasture improvement 
then is worth the consideration of every 

farmer who depends upon the grazing season 
to carry most if his live stock nearly half of 
the year. 

In the eastern part of our country perma- 
nent pasture lands are either hilly, tough, 





undesirable plants be kept down. This, in 
some cases, will require a great deal of hard 
work. The effort is worth the while if 
judiciously done. The time to clean up pas- 
tures is in July or August. A heavy bush scythe 
will take care of a great deal that needs to 
be cut out, and a sharp ax will manage the 
balance. After drying a few days the weeds, 
briars, etc, that have been cut will burn. In 
burning, however, care should be taken not 
to burn too much in one place so as to steri- 
lize the soil. 

After the pasture has been cleaned the re- 


sulting bare spots should be scarified a little 
by a hoe or an iron garden rake if on a hill- 


side, or by a spike-tooth harrow if the land 
is level enough for a team. On upland or 
dry side hills a mixture of seed composed of 
timothy four pounds, orchard grass three 
pounds, meadow fescue four pounds, hard 
fescue two pounds, Kentucky blue grass four 


posed of 50 pounds of nitrate soda, 150 pounds 
of high-grade tankage, 700 pounds of acid 
phosphate, and 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. It is needless to say that if the pasture 
is badly run down stock should be kept off 
for the balance of the season after the seed- 
has been done. 


Spring Care of the Field 


The next spring after the grass starts nice- 
ly, an application of 250 pounds to the acre 
of a dressing made up of 500 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 400 pounds of acid phosphate, and 
100 pounds of muriate of potash, will be a 
profitable investment. It will start the grass 
quickly, thicken it up, and aid materially in 
enabling it to take possession of the ground. 

It never pays to overstock a pasture. It is 
not possible to get maximum results where 
there is not sufficient feed during the whole 
season. It is well, too, if it can be arranged, to 
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FARM EFFICIENCY IS HIGHTENED BY WELL-STOCKED PASTURES 


and sometimes mcre or less springy, or they 
are level, but low, and too wet for mowing. 
Either of these classes of pasture land lend 
themselves to improvement, and the principle 
of improvement is the same in each case, the 


method of application, however, being slightly 
different. 


Cleaning Up the Land 
It is essential, in order to get the maximum 
amount of pasture from a given area, to have 
the land completely covered with nutritious, 
palatable grasses. To obtain this condition, 
it is necessary that weeds. briars and other 


pounds, meadow foxtail three: pounds, white 
clover four pounds, and red clover four 
pounds, may be sown from August 1 up to 
September 10 for latitude south of New York 
city, and from July 15 to August 20 north of 
that point. 

On moist soils four pounds of redtop may 
take the place of the hard fescue, and four 
pounds rough stalked meadow grass and two 
pounds tall meadow fescue may be advan- 
tageously added to the above mixture. 

At the time of seeding it will pay to broad- 
cast from 200 to 400 pounds of fertilizer com- 


pasture alternately with cattle and sheep. 
The sheep will do a great deal to keep the 
pasture clean, and while they are cleaning it 
up, it will, at the same time, recuperate for 
another period of grazing with cattle. 
Pasturing Low Lands 

In pasturing river and creek bottoms, the 
chief difficulty is to get suflicient drainage to 
keep the land dry enough to prevent the 
growth of hard heads, the sedges and rushes. 
Op account of the superlative quality of these 
pastures and their resistence to drouth, it is 
a. good investment to go to considerable 
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trouble and expense to bring them into maxi- 
mum usefulness, even if it is necessary to 
build a few dykes or dig a number of drain- 
age ditches. 

When these bottom pastures have been 
properly drained, plowed, limed, and pre- 
pared, they will grow most of our best grasses, 
to which should, of course, be added a liberal 


proportion of the various clovers, and, in some 
cases, a little alfalfa. The legumes tend to 


provide the grasses with nitrogen which they 
obtain from the air, and in this way keep the 
grasses more vigorous than they would be 
without the aid of the clovers, which are the 
legumes usually used for this purpose. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
American farmer does not give his pasture 
Jands the attention they deserve, and as a 
result they are not returning the profit they 
should. Hillside pastures must be kept clean 
by the use of the bush scythe during dog 
days, or by pasturing with sheep or goats, and 
bare spots should be reseeded and a little fer- 
tilizer applied at the time of seeding. Finally, 
if two blades of grass are to be made to grow 
where but one grew before, the pasture must 
not be overstocked, and its available fertility 
maintained by régular applications of suitable 
fertilizers. Pasture is an important crop on 
a great many farms, and as such needs the 
same amount of thought and care to secure 
maximum results given the other, and, in 
many cases, less important crops. 


CULTIVATION 


GEORGE T. POWELL, 

There has been much discussion in recent 
years over the cultivation of orchards and 
the advantages of sod mulch, but the facts 
remain undisputed that the growers who give 
their trees regular and thorough tillage are 
getting vastly better results from them. An 
occasional orchard is so situated that in 
addition to having a rich soil, it gets an 
abundant supply of water from a natural 
watershed, which gives good returns from 

‘the sod mulch system, but such are so few in 

number that they may not safely be taken 
as an example or policy to be followed by 
the large majority of fruit growers. Most 
soil upon which orchards are planted needs 
improving from the start, and this may best 
be done through tillage as the first neces- 
sary operation. 

Under tillage, seldom will a drouth, how- 
ever prolonged, have any material effect upon 
the growth of trees the next and second 
years after planting; and to get an orchard 
into early bearing, it must have a strong de- 
velopment during the first five or six years. 
This may be done on soil but moderately 
productive, for such soil may be readily im- 
proved through tillage and the use of the 
clover or other leguminous crops. to 
be plowed in annually. The soil at 
Orchard farm is a _ gravel loam, slightly 
heavy, that at the time of planting 
was considerably depleted through long 
years of the production of hay and grain, 
with but little stock having been kept for 
a number of years. From the time the trees, 
now about 10,000 in number, were planted, 
the soil has been plowed and harrowed annu- 
ally up to about July 1, when 18 pounds of 
crimson and red clover seed have been sown 
to the acre, for a cover crop for the balance 
of the season and for winter protection. 
This has been plowed in the following spring. 

This system has been followed for about 
18 years, and without fertilizers the soil in 
this time has improved in productiveness 
fully 100%. Under this method available 


OF ORCHARDS 


COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


plant food has been made ready early in 
the season, when the trees make an early 
and strong growth. 


By stopping the culti- 


vation the last of June and sowing clover, 
the growth of the trees is checked, the wood 
becomes well matured before winter sets in, 
fruit spurs are developed and orchards may 
be brought into profitable bearing several 
years sooner. As the trees are increasing so 
rapidly in bearing and making larger demand 
upon the soil, we are making a test of the fer- 
tilizers that may now be desirable or neces- 
sary to use. There are three objects in view 
in the present fertilizer work, one is to ascer- 
tain if fertilizers may be necessary, and if 
so, what quantity and kinds. The second is 
to improve, if possible, the color of the 
apples; while the third is to endeavor to 
raise the flavor of the apples by a degree, 
excellent as it is. It is generally claimed 
that in the east, with our moist climate, we 
cannot compete with the west with its dry 
atmosphere and greater sunshine in high 
color in apples, but we have ‘entered upon 
a line of experimental work which is to cover 
a period of seven years to ascertain if it is 
possible and practicable to improve the color 
of eastern grown apples. 

Several rows of trees of different ages and 
varieties have been selected for this test. 
The soil is given annual tillage with the 
clover culture to obtain the best physical 
conditions. Fertilizers used are nitrate of 
soda, basic slag and sulphate of potash in 
quantities varying from 3% to 30 pounds to 
a tree, according to age and other conditions. 
Measurements of the growth of wood will 
be made, as also of the quantity of fruit 
produced, with observations taken of the 
color and quality obtained. 





VALUE OF THE COUNTY FAIR 

FLOYD LAUGHLIN, MITCHEL COUNTY, IOWA 

The farmers of our country have not taken 
the interest in the county fair the last few 
years that they should. They say they cannot 
afford to take the day away from their work. 
They fail to realize the great value of the 
fair, or perhaps the fair is not what it should 
be. Whatever the cause, it should be re- 
moved. The time has come when the county 
fair should be made an institution for the 
busy farmers, a place not only for pleasure, 
but for profit. In order to accomplish this 
it is necessary that the farmer take a more 
active part in the management. 

The live stock department is the place 
where many of our fairs are most deficient. 
This department should be in the hands of a 
live management, men who are acquainted 
with the methods employed at the state fairs, 
the Kansas City Royal, the International live 
stock exposition, etc, and at the same time 
understand the conditions in their counties. 
They must be boosters who are capable of 
arousing enthusiasm among the breeders and 
farmers. They should, so far as possible, be 
acquainted with men throughout the county 
who represent the different classes of live 
stock. 

They should adopt such changes as may 
seem advisable. In the swine department, 
for example, it would be well to adopt the 
plan followed at some of the larger shows 
of making the important classes the market 
or fat classes. This has the advantage of 
removing the danger of hog cholera and 
swine plague, because the show stuff can be 
marketed and need not be taken back to the 
farm. It would, at the same time, give the 
breeders an equal chance to show the quality 
of their stock. 

The farmers should demand a better 
each year than that preceding, but should, 
at the same time, be willing to do their part. 
They should help to make the show attrac- 
tive, not only by taking their stock, but by 
showing it in the best possible condition. 


SOME EASTERN FARM PROBLEMS 


FOR BETTER MILK PRICES 

Possibilities in Farmers’ Organization—An- 
alyzing the Situation at the Country End 
of the Milk Traftic—Retail Prices in New 
York City Threefold What the Producer 
Gets—Will Milk Farmers Support an Or- 
ganization—Some Plain Questions for Pro- 
ducers to Ponder Well 


At the last session of the New York legis- 
lature American Agriculturist, in connection 
with the grange and others interested, aided 
in securing an appropriation and the neces- 
sary legislation that would enable the com- 
missioner of agriculture to investigate all 
sides of the New York milk traflic. Although 
this inquiry would have been of untold value 
to dairy farmers and consumers in answering 
the questions why producers get so little for 
their milk and why consumers pay so much, 
Gov Hughes vetoed the bill. 

Realizing the immense importance to farm- 
ers of this investigation, American Agricul- 
turist will new investigate the problem to see 
if it is possible to get at the bottom of the 
milk traffic to New York -city. Something is 
radically wrong somewhere and the wrong 
is at the expense of the farmer. The con- 
sumer pays pretty good prices for the milk, 
considering the small price that farmers get 
for this very milk at their end of the line. 

A good part of the milk supply is now re- 
tailed in New York at 8 cents a quart, 
some of it for more. By taking 8 cents as 
an average, what becomes of the difference 
between the 214 cents the farmer gets and the 
8 cents the consumer pays. To assist in 
getting at the problem, each dairy reader is 
requested, indeed you are urged to take time 
enough to answer the subjoined questions. 
These reports will be used in connection with 
the investigations now being conducted by 
the editors in the city, along the milk routes, 
on the farms, and a full report will follow 
later. Please aid in this movement by send- 
ing a reply at an early date. Address Milk 
Editor, American Agriculturist, New York 
City. 


Country End New York Milk Traffic 


l. Is there enough interest in co-operative 
effort among farmers shipping milk to New 
York to organize for the purpose of securing 
more equitable returns. 

2. What new methods on the farm, if 
any, are in vogue for handling the country 
end of New York milk traffic compared with 
a few years ago. 

3. What new methods, if any, in shipping 
milk. 

4. Are producers reasonably well satisfied 
with present freight rate zone arrangements 
and distribution in New York city. 

5. What are the most striking wrongs 
that ought to be corrected. 

6. Is butter fat ever removed at receiving 
or loading stations by the middlemen. 

7. Give names and addresses of the ship- 
ping stations that remove the fat. 

8. How do the farmers feel about New 
York city health officers directing or control- 
ling the country end of handling dairy herds. 

9. Are farmers taking more pains to pro- 
duce sanitary milk today than they did five 
or ten years ago. 

10. What sanitary improvements can be 
reasonably expected on the average without 
incurring an increased cost of production. 

ll. Is it possible for farmers to produce 
better or cleaner milk at the prices they get. 

12. Do you think the dealer gets too much 
and the farmer too little for his work in milk 
traffic. 

13. What did your milk net you last year. 

14. Have you figured the cost of produ- 
cing your milk and do you think the net price 





you get covers the cost of production. If 
you have any figures, kindly send them. 

Remarks: Any suggestions will be great- 
ly appreciated. Sign your name without fail; 
postoffice address, and say how many cows 
you keep. 


CLOVER AS A COVER CROP 


J. H. PEACHY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA 


To have fields bare of growing crops from 
October to April is a source of irreparable 
loss. To avoid this I sow catch crops at the 
last working of the corn. ‘To do this success- 
fully requires good corn culture. Soil must 
be well prepared, and corn must be well cul- 
tivated during the entire season. 

At the last cultivation of the corn, time 
varying with the season, when corn is well 
advanced, sometimes too large to cultivate 
with one row machine, I sow six to eight 
quarts of clover seed to the acre. This sow- 
ing is done ahead of cultivator. Remember 
that all seeds sown at this time of year— 
heated season—should be covered 2 or 3 
inches. This covering is necessary for -ger- 
mination and growth. 

While corn is on the ground it does not 
make great growth. After corn is cut or 
removed, in favorable seasons clover makes 
fine growth, covering the ground like a green 
blanket, adding fertility to the soil, and help- 
ing hold that already there. I never pasture 
this clover in the fall. I have been tempted 
occasionally, but after one triai I discarded 
the practice. I was the loser. Do not pasture 
the next season. This, the medium clover, 
ripens in June and falls to the ground. The 
second crop starts immediately, making a very 
rapid growth. When this is fairly well along, 
perhaps about August 20 to 25, I plow it under. 
Set the plow deep. It becomes an opportune 
time for increasing the soil depth. The long 
clover root has partly fulfilled its mission by 


making the subsoil more porous. It has 
punctured it full of holes. It has also in- 
creased the water-holding capacity. In con- 


nection with setting the plow deep, carefully 
adjusting the jointer, I use the smoothing 
harrow. driving ahead of plow in same direc- 
tion. I apply chain to end of doubletree and 
standard of plow. In this way I turn under 
very successfully two crops of clover, the 
dead and the living crop. Am certain that 


MIDSUMMER TEXTS 





Ohio Champion Holstein Cow 


Colantha, 
champion cow at Ohio state fair last fall. She 
is owned by E. T. Zehring & Bro of Montgomery 
county, O. 


Above is pictured Tirania Lady 


in several instances I have plowed under what 
would have made three tons of clover hay 
an acre. Just how much of that fertility— 
nitrogen—was extracted from the atmosphere 
I cannot determine; will not hazard an 
opinion. I only know that the productivity 
of the soil has been increased. Invariably I 
get my best crops of wheat from these acres. 

I admit that we have in a manner lost a 
crop for the season, but soils need rest. It 
is nature’s means of recuperation. It pays 
to follow nature’s teachings. 

But why not cut the clover, make the hay, 
feed the cattle, return the manure to the 
soil? Admitting the argument in favor there- 
of, I have other hay for feeding; I have sown 
the seed on that ground for a purpose, as 
given above. Consider the labor problem in 
favor of our method, the increased earning 
power, the satisfaction of having changed the 
texture of the soil. Grow luxuriant crops of 
clover and all things else will be added. 


SUMMER SEEDING OF ALFALFA 


ARTHU® GOSS, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 

Experiments conducted by the Indiana ag- 
ricultural experiment station in co-operation 
with farmers in arious parts of the state to 
test the practicability of summer sowing of 
alfalfa were repeated during the past year 
along the same general lines as those con- 
ducted in previous years. Arrangements 
were made in June and early July last year 
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THE NEW BARRYMORE STRAWBERRY—FULL OF PROMISE 


The past few months the Barrymore strawberry has been attracting considerable 


attention. 


It received first honors and silver cup at the exhibition of the Massachusetts 


horticultural show at Boston last summer, and where tried has given much promise of an 


excellent berry. The originator is H. L. Crane of Norfolk county, Mass. 


Quality good, 


flesh red; staminate variety and very productive. Mr Crane is a young strawberry enthusiast, 
and is constantly making crosses and says he has a number of new varieties on the way, 


[5] at 


with 90 farmers in different parts of the state 
to sow quarter-acre plats of alfalfa under 
a variety of conditions during the summer 
months. Owing to the extremely dry weath- 
er in most parts of the state many of the 
plats were not sown as intended and only 60 
reports were secured. 

In many cases drouth set in before the 
alfalfa was sown and caused poor stands and 
a few total failures. Nearly all of the poor 
stands reported were attributed to the un- 
favorable moisture conditions. There were, 
however, in spite of the drouth, 70% of fair 
to good stands secured. Of the 60 plats re- 
ported on, 24 showed good stands, 18 fair, 
12 poor and six were failures. Out of 54 re- 
porting the late fall condition 16 were good, 
23 fair, 13 poor and two more had failed. 
Deterioration during the fall was observed in 
only ten cases, all of which were attributed 
to drouth. 

The time of seeding varied from July 25 
to September 13 and was, in most cases, gov- 
erned by the moisture conditions, the object 
being to sow as soon after the previous crop 
had been removed as a good seedbed could 
be prepared. Of 36 sowings made before the 
middle of August, 16 gave good stands, ten 
medium, eight poor and two were failures. 
Of 22 sowings made after the middle of 
August, eight gave good stands, eight medi- 
um, four poor and two were failures. The 
later condition, either in the fall or this 
spring, does not seem to have been dependent 
in any way upon time of sowing. 

By far the greatest damage by winter- 
killing occurred cn the heavier soils. Of 51 
heavy soils reported, seven showed over 50°% 
of winterkilling, eight from 25 to 50%, two 
from 10 to 25% and only 14 showed 10% or 
less. Of 13 light soils reported, only two 
showed from 10 to 25% of winterkilling, while 
11 fell under 10%. The amount of winter- 
killing was unusually high this year. 

Manuring of Benefit 


Applications of manure were reported on 
23 out of 60 plats. On the basis of the late 
fall condition, 17 of the manured plats were 
gvod to fair, five were poor, and one failed. 
Of the 37 plats to which no recent applica- 
tions of manure were made, 22 showed good 
to fair fall condition, eight poor, and seven 
proved failures. These figures indicate that 
manuring may be of considerable benefit. No 
artificial inoculation was practiced in these 
experiments, but examinations concerning the 
presence of root nodules showed them to be 
present on over half of the plats reported. 


Cows Which Won Silver Medal for cer- 
tified milk at the national dairy show were 
kept in a basement barn, with concrete 
floor. The stable was well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The herd of 200 cows is composed of 
Brown Swiss, Jerseys and a few Holstein. 
The dairy building is all concrete, built upon 
the most approved plan, and equipped 
with modern dairy utensils. After milk- 
ing, the milk is simply run over a cooler, 
bottled and iced. 


The Best Implements for cultivating the 
orchard are the spring-tooth and cutaway 
harrows. We have not used a plow for three 
or five years, except some springs when we 
would get behind. In April it takes us about 
a month to get through, and we get behind 
and the ground gets pretty hard, and we have 
to use the plow in the center and the edge; 
but we very seldom use it more than that. 
If we can get in in the spring early enough, 
we use the cutaway, and after working both 
ways, we throw the soil back again with the 
same implement. After that we use a spring- 
tooth harrow for cultivation.—[H. A. Miller, 
Gypsum County, O. 
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(ools to Within ? Degrees 


Ld water, well or spring water.. 
It is erful 


Peat ved 
ade it the sensation « ae Go & dairyi 
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over four times 
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CURES 


Will Ruin Wael we OANA Dee) 
Your Horse. 


Send today 
for only 


Permanent 


CURE 


Safe-Certain 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 








INCREASE THE OUTPUT of your dairy, and 
you increase your fodern 3 You can increase your out- 
ut by using a Modern Parsons Low Down Milk 
‘agon. These wagons are built on sanitary lines 
and you can deliver your init ina modern manner, 
ina way that will please your dap 
customer is your best” sdvertiagment Write for 
Circulars. The Parsons Wagon Co., Box 503, Earlville, W. ¥. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES Xd a. EYE 
Buccessfu with 
this NEW EMEDY. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 
fo: Moon Blindness, Cane, < 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shyin: id inorses 
all suffer from diseased eyes. eh a 
convinee any borse owner that 8 remedy 
lutely cures defects o the ore, See srrenpecttee' orf rss 
length of time the animal nm affil No 
matter how many doctors have tried and falled, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUA S your 
money refunded if under Gevectinks 
Seas Sey ge do re Lee 
postpaid on receipt of price PYislo Remedy 


Ass'n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil 
HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co- 
operators, This book describes tne how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operation. In other 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 


























en's exchanges for both buying and selling. The , 


directions given are based upon the actual experi- 


ence of successful co-operative enterprises in all | 


parts of the United States. The character and 
usefuiness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. Illustrated. 350 ——. 5x7 inches. 
GROG cc veccccccccccccccvcccccevcvecessseecesosses ooee $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, _ __—iNew York 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


By PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book is in- 
tended alike for the student and the farmer. The 
giving in regular and or- 
nage so simple that a 


author has er 5 in 
derly sequence, and in lar 
child cam understand it, the principles that gor- 
ern, ‘on science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the successful manner in which he_ has 
accomplished a most difficult task. His book is 
unquestionably the mest practical work which has 

appeared on the subject of feeding farm animals. 
Mitatrated, Cees inches, Upward 


stone eeeeneensererneee Semen ences ereeeeseeeeeees 


ORANGE ‘JUDD COMPANY, 
ase Lafayette Street, New York 


When You Write Samir 
Advertisers 


know where their 
replies come 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


A Combination Structure 
JOHN UPTON 
Where the farmer raises but little 
corn he needs an inexpensive crib. The 
accompanying illustration shows how 
'one can build a very convenient corn- 
crib, and also secure a shed to store 
| the farm wagon, as well as other ma- 
chinery. Where the nature of the 
ground will allow it, have the floor 
of the shed and crib lower than that 
of the building 
to which it is 
added. 
If this can- 
' not be done, 
the corn may 
be shoveled 


| through the 
small door at 
the top, or the 
slat floor, 
where it may 
dry a few days 


before going 
| into the crib 
| Openings are 
| left on the in- 
| side of the 
| crib, so corn 
may be put in 
from the shed 
directly from 
the wagon, 

If built as 
here shown 
there should 
be a, door from 
carriage house, 
so corn may 
be put upon 
the floor from 
there when 
crib is full. 
There should be two narrow doors on 
the end of the shed, also doors at the 
side under the eaves. 

There should be a bolt or iron pin, 
as shown, through sill of old building 
and the girt, which is mortised into 
| the door post. An iron pin in bottom 





;} of post, with the brace, will keep 
the post in its proper plate. Hang the 
small door above, so it will swing 


toward the other building. 


Lung Wenne in Lambs 


; DB Cc. D. SMEAD, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 








| Tt is gratifying to sheep and cattle 
raisers to know that the losses they 
onee sustained by reason of the pres- 
ence of lung and bronchial worms has, 
for causes unknown to scientific in- 
vestigation, abated. However, sheep 
and cattle owners should not be 
caught napping. It has been proved 
in years gone by that common spirits 
|of turpentine, when mixed with salt 
tin proportions of a gill of turpentine 
to four quarts of common fine salt 
and placed in a covered box so con- 
structed that sheep and calves can 
get their head in and eat the salt (yet 
the salt be protected from the 
weather), will practically prevent an 
infection. Some have advised the 
mixing of a half pint of sublimed sul- 
phur with the salt and turpentine. 
There can be no objection to the sul- 
phur when added in the proportions 
named. 

| This is not a cure, but a preventive. 
| In fact, there is no cure, as these 
worms are in the bronchial tubes and 
lungs where no worm destroyer can 
reach them directly. But when the 
lamb or calf daily partakes of even a 
few drops of turpentine the whole 
system becomes to an extent infected 
with the turpentine, and as the young 
worms come into existence their home 
in the lungs becomes a very wunR- 
healthy home for them, and they fail 
to mature. 

In some cases mature worms have 
been removed by injecting a mixture 
of turpentine, chloroform and olive 
| oil into the windpipe, using about a 
| teaspoonful of this mixture. Its ef- 

fects are to stupify the worms that 

it touches, and they may be coughed 
out by the suffering lamb or calf. The 
fumes of burning sulphur has also 
| been advised by some veterinarians. 
} But both remedies are as liable to kill 








as cure, and are by no means always 
successful. The farmer’s business 
should be to prevent, not cure, dis- 
eases of this class; therefore, prepare 
the salt box. 


American Breeders’ Ass’n 
Those earnest men who are labor- 
ing to so handle the energy of hered- 
ity, that the production of the earth 


in both animal and vegetable king- 
doms may be greatly increased, known 








CARRIAGE HOUSE. 


IRON PIN 


CONVENIENT SHED AND CORNCRIB 


as the American breeders’ association, 
will hold the next meeting in Omaha, 
coincident with the national corn ex- 
position. The scope of the association 
has been broadened during the last 
two years, the standing committees 
appointed strengthened, and in addi- 
tion to the loyal support of the old 
members, the association has gained 
the attention and respect of a large 
number of breeders of animals. 

Not to plants alone will the next 
meeting be devoted. But all those who 
are working to harness the forces of 
heredity—create new plants, main- 
tain strains of highest excellence in 
live stock, will come together for a 
great congress to discuss progress and 
plans for the future. 

The belief that every’ species is 
amenable to improvement by breed- 
ing; that every species has in it in- 
dividuals of rare value for producing 
progeny along desired lines, is no 
longer contined to scientific men. 
Farmers, business men, tradesmen, 
stock growers in all parts of America 
at least, support the belief as no long- 
er a theory, but a definite plan of 
work. And they are securing plants 
and animals nearer perfection every 
year. 

The secretary and “live wire” of this 
movement is Hon Willett M. Hays of 
Minnesota, who is also assistant secre- 
tary United States department of agri- 
culture. 

The great Burbank is one of the 
most enthusiastic of the big men in 
the breeders’ association. He teaches 
constantly the right attitude toward 
life—that life flows along certain gen- 
eral lines laid out by heredity and en- 
vironment, but that plants are readily 
thrown into new modes of expresssion 
and animals very much more 80. 

The officers of the American breed- 
ers’ association and the heads of the 
department are: President, James 
Wilson of Washington, DC; vice-pres- 
ident, William George of Aurora, Iil; 
secretary, W. M. Hays of Washington; 
treasurer, N. H. Gentry of Sedalia, Mo; 
chairman animal section, Hon O. E. 
Bradfute of Cedarville, O; secretary 
animal section, Dr C. B. Davenport of 
Cold Springs Harbor, N Y; chairman 
plant section, Dr H. J. Webber of Itha- 
ca, N Y; secretary plant section, Prof 
N, E. Hansen of Brookings, S D. 





Wood Machines Win—A cable re- 
port advises that the Wood mowing 
and harvesting machine was awarded 
first prize at the Johannesburg, South 
Africa show. This is a merited honor 
for this old reliable machine. 











A "Coasedin Feeding Floor 


Cc. C. PERVIER, ILLINOIS 


Every hog feeder should have 4 
feeding floor. No other material is 
better or cheaper, when durability is 
considered, than concrete. I built a 
feeding floor 48 feet long, 12 feet 
wide and 4 inches thick on the east 
side of a 48-foot corncrtb. On the 
north I built a high, tight board fence 
across the yard to protect the pigs 
from cold winds. The ground was 
leveled off, giving a foot slope to the 
end where the cobs and dirt are to be 
pushed off. The same care was used 
in getting a well-drained foundation 
as in other cement work. Two by 
sixes were used for the form, well 
staked on the outside to prevent 
springing. A trench 6 inches deep 
was dug inside the form, all the way 
around, and the middle filled up to 
within 4 inches of the top with 
gravel. The object of the trench was 
to extend the outside edge of the floor 
below the ground enough to prevent 
water from running under it, or pigs 
from rooting the earth away. 

There need be no fear of driving 
the heaviest loads of corn on a 4-inch 
floor when laid on a solid, compact 
foundation. It is a needless expense 
to make floors from 6 inches to 1 foot 
thick, as some have done. 

After I had everything ready for 
the concrete it happened that an ex- 
pert workman, with a mixer and four 
men, was doing a co crete job on an 
adjoining farm. To save time I let 
him put in the concrete, which he 
did in a little more than half a day, 
at a cost of $11.40. He charged $10 
per day for himself and machine. 
The cost of material was eight bar- 


rels cement $18, 8 yards sand 80 
cents, making the total cash out- 
lay $30.20. 


Location of Feeding Floors 

Feeding floors should be located 
with due regard to the comfort of the 
pigs as well as to convenience in 
feeding. They should be placed on 
the east or south side of a crib, but 
never on the west or north. They 
should never be built adjacent to the 
hog house or sleeping quarters be- 
cause the pigs in going directly upon 
the feeding floor will foul it with ex- 


crement, and there will be constant 
trouble in keeping it clean. On the 
other hand, if the floors are placed 
100 feet or more from the sleeping 


quarters this trouble will be avoided. 

Stable and cellar floors are easily 
constructed, putting in the concrete 
in sections of convenient width. Four 
inches in depth for the former and 8 
inches for the latter is sufficient 
thickness. 

In making walks I remove 4 inches 
of topsoil, and as the ground is well 
drained no other foundation is re- 
quired. Three and one-half inches 
of concrete was filled in, mixed in 
proportion of one to seven, and a 
hard finish, one-half inch thick, made 
of one part portland cement to two 
Parts coarse sand, spread over the 
surface. I am of the opinion that 3 
inches of concrete would do as well 
for walks as 4. 


Beekeeping Pays Well—I made my 
start in beekeeping 15 years ago with 
one colony. That year I had a fine 
yield of honey and got the bee fever 
80 badly that I never recovered from 
it. About ten years ago I bought and 
studied some bee books. Since then I 
have derived a large part of my in- 
come from beekeeping. Most of the 
honey is retailed around the country 
to actual consumers, There is no work 
on the farm I have found pays as well 
for the amount of time it takes as 
that in connection with bees. But in 
order to make it pay it is necessary to 
know the subject pretty well and 
nothing helps so much as good beo 
literature.—[J. A. Crane, Wayno 
County, N Y. 
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Churning Cream Thoroughly 


E. C, BENNETT, IOWA 


A subscriber, Mrs M. R. of Oxford, 
Md, asks for help. She uses a sep- 
arator. Three skimmings are put to- 
gether to ripen. When thick and acid 
jt is churned. Butter comes in about 
half an hour, but it does not all churn 
out. The buttermilk is very rich in 
fat, and when the buttermilk is itself 
churned she gets some more butter. 

There is nothing indicated in this 
description to explain why the cream 
does not churn exhaustively. Any one 
of three or more unmentioned causes 


may exist. The churn may be _ too 
small. Small churns do not give 
enough concussion for exhaustive 


churning. Some of the cream may be 
sweeter than the rest. Sweet cream 
will not churn as soon as sour cream, 
and would remain unchurned in the 
buttermilk. To remedy this mix thor- 
oughly several hours before churning 
(I always do this 24 hours before 
ehurning), so it will be evenly ripened. 
The cream may be churned too warm. 
Jf so, churn colder. 

It may be too thin, in which case it 
will foam in the churn if the attempt 
is made to churn colder. The remedy 
is to turn the cream screw of the sep- 
arator, so as to get a richer cream. 
This is probably what is needed. Skim 
a thick cream, churn it cold. Where 
this is written, as low as 52 to 4 gives 
best esults, but 56 may be all right in 
other localities, depending upon the 
weather and the feed. But with a 
separator clean churning can be made 
sure. Do not give up. Rich cream, 
uniformly ripened, churned cold, and 
with proper concussion, will succeed. 
Remember that the marking of dairy 
thermometers giving 62 as churning 
temperature is altogether wrong in 
modern practice. That applied to 
hand-skimmed cream, which cannot 
be churned cold, and to thin separator 
eream, which is in the same class, and 
not to good, heavy separator cream. 


- 





I use my tmnanure spreader the year 
round. I find that during the win- 
ter I can always draw my manure 
direct to the field and apply it as top- 
dressing to some crop or to meadows 
and pastures. It greatly increases the 
yield of all crops, and I find top- 
dressing particularly valuable for the 
hay crop.—[R. C. Ruskin, Michigan. 











Free Veterinary Advice 


AJl veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answe 
vy mail free of charge provided the full address of 

he inquirer is given and a stamp is inclosed for 
reply. mestions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of the symptoms are giyen. 
No cure is guerant . but our veterinarian gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstances. 
Dr E. H. Lenhert of the Smith agricultural! school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dre: to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com- 
mon animal ailments. 





Corns—J. M., Ohio, asks for a treat- 
ment for a corn on a horse’s foot. A 
so-called corn in the foot of the horse 
is simply bone that has become discol- 
ored with blood that has escaped from 
the blood vessels, as the result of a 
bruise; it is then a symptom rather 
than a disease. Proper attention to 
shoeing, having them properly fitted 
and reset frequently, will do a great 
deal toward curing corns. In some 
cases, cutting away the wall, so that 
it will not bear on the shoe in the re- 
gion of the corn, works well. This 
last can best be done by using a bar- 
shoe with a good d bearing on the frog. 


Injury to Shoulder—A. N. B., On- 
tario, has a five-year-old horse that 
collided with a telegraph pole some 
months ago. As a result, the owner 
says the shoulder is sweenied. The 
term sweeney simply signifies 
that the muscles have withered 
away, and in a majority of 
cases is due to a trouble in some 
other part of leg, the withering of 
the muscles being brought about 
through lack of use, Therefore, in 
cases of sweeney look for the real 
trouble somewhere else. In this case, 
it is altogether probable that there 
has been a fracture of the lower end 
of the shoulder blade, as frequently 
happens when a horse runs into any- 
thing, as this one did. There can be 
little of no treatment. I would sug- 
gest, however, that some strong lini- 
ment be used about point of shoulder 
once a day, that the shoes be taken off 
and horse turned out for summer. 
Nature may heal the injury. 


Abscess—P. R. K., New York, has a 
calf six weeks’ oid that developed a 
hard swelling just back of left fore 
leg. This swelling finally broke open 
and discharged a thick, whitish pus. 
As opening was not large, it was in- 
creased in size with knife. When 
opened a sinus was discovered, which 
ran forward. From description it 
would be impossible to definitely locate 
the seat of trouble, but on general 
principles the treatment given is all 
right. I would suggest that external 
opening be kept free and that sinus 








DETAILS OF GATES FOR STOCK PENS 


My barn is 30 feet wide, and across one end it is divided into three 
pens, each 10 feet square, writes G. A. Clark of Allegany county, N Y. The 
gates are 10 feet long, and are hung. on common barn-door rollers and 


track, as will be seen by sketch. 
the wall half across each outside pen, 
the right thé left-hand pen is opened, 


opens the right-hand pen, 


the middle pen. Fig 2 shows the form 
the gates. If one has a forge it can 
Fig 2 


Posts that divide 
from swinging. 


the pens, 


be made very easily at home. 
are short projections of wood beveled at the ends to pass between the 
bars of the opposite gates and hold them rigid when closed. 
the form of loop that may be made of old wagon tire. 


as shown at a 


There is a stationary fence extending from 


B B, Fig 1. 
and by 


By shoving the gates to 
pushing them to the left 


while by parting the gates in the center opens 


of catch I use for the center of 


C Cin 


Fig 3 shows 
It is secured to the 
a, Fig 1, and keeps the gates 











‘siderable force looking toward 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


be washed out once a day with a solu- 
tion consisting of one ounce sulphate 
of zinc and one teaspoonful carbolic 
acid to a quart of water. Force solu- 
tion in with syringe. 


Heaves—H. A. L., New Jersey, has a 
horse 25 years old that has been 
troubled for a long time with a cough. 
He is troubled also with what owner 
calls “short wind,” which he supposes 
due to indigestion. No doubt the trou- 
ble is heaves. In a horse as old as 
this, very little can be done. I would 
suggest that very little hay be fed, and 
that at night. Give plenty of bran to 
keep bowels in proper shape. The 
following prescription often proves 
serviceable in such cases, to relieve, 
not cure: Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
one pint, tincture of lobelia four 
ounces, fluid extract belladonna one 
ounce, with enough water to make one 
quart. For a dose, give two ounces in 
ed morning and night. 





Coaching Dairy Farmers—aA develop- 
ment of recent years is the manner 
in which the big milk handling con- 
cerns, including the condenseries, en- 
deavor to keep in touch with produc- 
tion of the raw product. In the El- 
gin (111) section, for example, a 
trained veterinarian connected with a 
Chicago concern instructs dairy farm- 
ers in the use of tuberculin and the 
care of their herds, incidentally keep- 
ing tab on conditions should these be 
regarded as undesirable in production 
of sanitary milk. In New York dairy 
sections the Bordens constitute a con- 

pure 
farm- 
others 


milk production. While many 
ers resent their intereference, 
welcome the Borden inspectors who 
visit the various dairies for the pur- 
pose of insuring compliance with the 
demands of the company in the han- 
dling of milk. The fact is recognized 
that these shrewd concerns are not in 
the business for their health, yet 
equally good business men, engaged in 
milk production, are usually willing 
to hear the suggestions of these in- 
spectors. They know that changes in 
methods or alterations to premises 


should not be made blindly, but with 
the clear understanding in the san- 
itary laws governing the case. In 


other words, they appreciate the good 
from whatever source it comes. 








Death fo Heaves Guaranteed 


Or Money Refunded. 
NEWTO 








Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, 2 pet your horse in ondi- 


tion, prevent colic cure all complaints arising 
from estion. Acting on the digestive o: | 
they distribute all the nutritious portions of the 


into the circulation of the blood; mbidion and. Ree the 


re an 

Send §2.50 for oo 
EXCELSIO 

O89 st. Ea —-~ ¥ St, 






Fly worry causes 
shrinkage of cow’s 
yield of butter 30 to 
50 lbs. a year—a pos- 
tive loss of nearly 
#lWWa year per cow 
Our cow cover, ar- 
ranged with girths so it can’t come off, stops that 
waste. Lasts a whole season. Best grade 12072. 
Burlap $1.25 each. Heavy drill @2.25 each. 
Order today before you forget it. We also make 
Hay Cap and Stack Covers. Write for prices. 
Fond Du Lac Awning and Tent Company, 
Dept. 41, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


POST-STANDARD suiiine, 





| By LUCIUS M. WILCOX, 
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Beats All 


This picture shows just one of the 
many ways in which Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Separators beat all 
others, The little piece in the almost 
empty dish pan is all there is inside 
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Sharpics Dairy Tubular bowls. The 
many disks in the other pan 
are all from one com- 


mon ‘bucket 
frator—just 
of the work of 
mon sopara- LO ~ tors as 
compared \, toclean- 
ing the simple Dairy Tubular. 


Tubulars are made in the world’s 
greatest separator fac >tory. Branch fac- 
tories in Canada and Germany. 

Sales exceed most, if not all 
others combined. Write 
for catalog No. 100, ‘ 


an example 
Suaning com- 








THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 

Winnipeg, Can. 


Chicago, Ill, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore, 

















New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE—SEPTEMBER i3TH—18TH, 1909. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
. a PURSES AND PREMIUMS $75,000.00 


Lag OH Clase for Milking 
bIVE, ST¢e 400 ForFour Beet Grade Dairy Cows. Butter 
Fat Test Open to Registered Cows of All Breeds. Increased 
Classification and ry! Prizes in Sheep and Guise > LN 
} wh Pheasa in rd i phasis: for Duck * 

avies a earante— tro a nding = 
New Classes—New Educational seuetes} ding 
of Exhibits Continued—New Cl ah c ream 
Butter—Sev = A . 7 of Cheese— Milk Below the Certified 
Standard— rage — f e & evita A wees: 

ore in Four Classes— WweRrs- 

Fakia PADD innate —E—New Prizes Offered in uy eens: 

ro) nd Grange Collection. Collection of Box Fruit. 
Collection of Fruit Pac . Collection of Nursery Stock. 
Collection of Fruit 
Profess , Amateur and 


Products. Boy's and Girl's Collection. 
Open in LY mg 3 cr aticn 

ment. Complete Classification fer Grains, Seeds. 
Potatoes,and Bees in Farm Produce .-— ‘boul 1 
Classification ie the rm eedlewor — 
and Juvenile Sections of the Domestic De- 
= Classification for Drat 


rtments, 


Ine prone Classification. 





ment. ner 
Teame and Pa 


Change ¢ peer Fi : + ine ew A's 
‘vO o 


NEW YORK STATE fA IR COMMISSION, 
SYRACUSE, NH. Y, 





WILL-KILL-FLIES 


You couldn't fight flies and do your best 
work; neither can a cow, Protect your stock 
with “Wil-Kill- Flies.” It is a wonderful 
new spraying preparation that increases the 
production of milk and 
eges by killing the insect 
pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use, 










Try it at our risk, Your MORE 
EGGS increased profits will MILK 
amaze you. 
Trial gallon, with 






sprayer, $2.00, express pre- 

paid to any point east of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 

funded, and goods returnable at our expense, 
rade discount to agents, 


EUREKA MOWER CO.., Utica, N. Y. 
Makers of high-grade Farm Machinery. 








YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 


& free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGR, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 





| erops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 
rewritten. Tilustrated. 510 pages. 5x7 inches, 
EE | snédadsushiniensboabebtabubenensnumboodicdseon eves 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4392 Lafayette Street, Mew York 





Hoof Ointment, 


i, 





Makes Horses Sound—Keeps Them So 


In over 100,000 stables horses with bad legs and other troubles, such as Distem- 
per, Founder and Colic, are made sound and kept in prime shape with 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


tle’s and be sure. Ask also for Tuttle's Worm Powders, Condition Powders and 
At dealers or by express. 
‘ The best guide for horsemen in ail emergencies. 


Cures Spavin Lameness, Curb, Splint» 
— Bunches. Send for the 
ocofs. Don't experiment. Use Tut- 
ble Veterinary Free. 
Write for it today. 
Mass. 
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Securing Pure Water on the Farm 
PROF EDWARD BARTOW, UNIV OF ILL 





Impure water is that which con- 
cains substances or organisms that dis- 
turb the functions of our body and 
cause illness. An excess of salts, like 
epsom salts or salts of lime, are in- 
jurious. More especially bacteria, if 
present in the water, will cause dis- 
ease. Troubles like typhoid fever, 
malaria and cholera are caused by 
these germs. The malaria germ is 
introduced by certain mosquitoes; the 
cholera and typhoid germs are intro- 
duced by drinking water. It is, there- 
fore, highly important that all water 
used for household purposes be as 
free from foreign matter of this kind 
as is possible. 

Undoubtedly the 
water is rain water. This has been 
evaporated from seas, lakes and 
streams, and from the surface of the 
earth, leaving the soluble salts behind. 
Yet, even rain water has dissolved 
gases from the air, or has air itself in 
solution, and is thus not absolutely 
pure. As soon as the rain water 
teuches the ground it begins to dis- 
gpolve substances with which it comes 

SWALLOW OVG WELL SHALLOW BOREOWELL. 
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IMPROVING THE FARM 


report that there are from one to five 
cases of typhoid fever among the 
users of the water. During 1907 the 
state water survey condemned 60% of 
all the water sent in. 

Shallow wells seem to be the most 
fertile sources of disease, as 85% of 
the samples taken from wells _ less 
than 25 feet deep and 77% from the 
wells between 25 and 50 feet deep 
were condemned. I recently collected 
samples of water from widely sepa- 
rated areas in Illinois and examined 
them. I cannot give the detail of 
the work in this article, but in gen- 
eral, shallow dug wells located near 
the house or barn very frequently 
contained water that should not have 
been used. In a general way, drilled, 
driven or bored wells are safer than 
dug wells. 

Prevent Contamination of Well Water 

The accompanying illustration, Fig 
1, shows the superiority of driven 
over dug wells. In a dug well the 
casing is either stone or brick, or, as 
in one well which I noticed, tile. Such 
casing allows water to seep in through 
its entire depth. We all know how 
water will flow into a hole from top 
to bottom, the tile draining the earth 
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FIG I---DEEP WELLS SAFER THAN SHALLOW 


Limestone, the various 
minerals are taken up 


in contact. 
salts and other 


in varying amounts, making the water * 


impure from the scientific standpoint. 
But for drinking purposes’ small 
amounts of these substances do not 
make water impure, and unless pres- 
ent in excess are beneficial, rather 
than harmful. 


Dug Wells Are Not Safo 


Typhoid fever is the principal water- 
born disease. With proper care it 
can be prevented. It is frequently at 
its hight in the cities after the sum- 
mer vacation when the people return 
from the country and seaside resorts. 
It is highly important then that the 
farm water supply be carefully looked 
after. 

My experience in examining 
waters of Illinois has thrown 
light upon the question, 


the 
some 


and has made 
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Fig M—Protection for Dug Wells 


It possible to formulate some sugges- 
tions for securing a satisfactory sup- 
ply. <A large majority of the water 
from farm wells sent to the Illinois 
state water survey was forwarded be- 
cause the purity of the water was sus- 
pected. It is very rare that such a 
sample is sent in unaccompanied hv a 


similar state 
with dug 


from some distance. A 
of affairs will be noticed 


wells. Water flowing on the. surface 
will flow into the well at or near the 
surface, carrying with it any dirt or 


filth which may be near. In the case 
of the drilled, driven or bored wells, 
carefully cased, there is no chance for 
water to enter the well above the 
strainer. 

All water which enters such a well 
must, therefore, pass through a layer 
of earth in thickness equal to the dis- 
tance from the surface to the top of 
the strainer, the earth thus serving as 
a natural fiiter. Comparative tests 
of dug wells and driven wells shew 
that the driven wells are usually free 
from bacteria, although often carry- 
ing large quantities of soluble sub- 
stances like salt and nitrogenous com- 
pounds, indicating thus the polluted 
origin of the water, but showing how 
the water has been filtered by passing 
through the earth. 


In some cases, also, wells pass 
through a layer of earth through 
which water will not pass. A dug 


well of this kind has no advantages 
over the shallow dug well, as surface 
water will enter. With driven, drilled 
or bored wells, the water supply must 
come from a considerable distance 
and have a chance to become thor- 
oughly purified during its passage 
through the earth. For this reason 
the deeper walls, some of which have 
been analyzed in our series of farm 
well waters, are shown to be free 
from bacteria. 

I realize that in some sections of 


this and other states it is not prac- 


tical to obtain water from the driven, 
drilled or bored wells, for the reason 
that the deep wells furnish salt water 


and the shallower wells are in earth 
of such a character that there is not 
sufficient flow through the small open< 
ings of the strainer. In such cases 
the dug well is needed to give reser- 
voir capacity, so that the water may 
flow in between pumpings. In such 
eases I would suggest that a special 
re-enforcement of the casing be made. 


Casing for Wells 


My suggestion is: That the earth be | 


excavated for 4 feet outside of the 
regular casing; that a coating of 
waterproof portland cement be placed 
around the casing, and that the bot- 
tom of this excavation, which should 
be at least 4 feet deep, be covered 
with several inches of waterproof 
portland cement, having a raised por- 
tion at the exterior, as in Fig 2. When 
the earth is again filled in this will 
serve to divert the water flowing on 
the surface near the well, and it may 
be led to a distance through a tile 
drain. The curbing must not be made 
water-tight. The whole arrangement 
will prevent surface water gaining ac- 
cess to the water-bearing strata that 
has not passed through at least 4 feet 
of earth, and will cut the bacteria that 
would otherwise gain access to the 


well. If care be taken to use the deep- | 
drilled, driven or bored wells when | 


such can be used, and to take special 
precautions suggested, where 
wells are a necessity, the general 
health of the farmers and of other 
people as well will be improved. 
—_____.<G-_. ______. 

For Better Barns—I was interested 
in going through a barn a short time 
ago where the dairyman took much 
pleasure in showing me his herd. He 
stated that he thought his conditions 
were almost ideal. Some improve- 
ments were noted over other barns in 
the vicinity, such as the swing 
Stanchions, a fairly good floor for the 
animals to stand on, and a gutter be- 
hind the cows to permit of easy re- 
moval of the manure. But on looking 
at the conditions more critically it 


dug | 





was seen there was not more than one | 


small window to every dozen cows, 
that the ceiling was low, allowing less 
than 200 cubic feet of air space to 
each cow, that the mangers were 
heavy, wooden structures, with decay- 
ing feed in the corners, 
were hanging from the ceiling and 
the wall in the rear of the cows was 
coated with manure. This dairyman 
was willing to receive instruction and 
have undesirable conditions pointed 
out to him. He had seen but few 
dairies outside of his neighborhood, 
and really didn’t know that there was 
anything better.—[Prof C. B. Lane. 





Never Crowded—Room for improve- 
ment. 





While the purchase of the land in 
the eastern states may be a specula- 
tion I believe it to be a wise and safe 
one. The price of land, as I have ob- 
served in this state, is gradually ad- 
vancing; and I believe we will never 
see another time when prices of farm 
lands will be as low as at present. The 
increased interest in agriculture in 
this state has come to stay. Agricul- 
ture has come to be recognized as a 
science, and with the increased inter- 
est and opportunity for agricultural 
education, the future outlook for 
farmers was never better. The 
increased facilities for marketing the 
products of the farm and the nearness 
to the markets of the many cities in 
the east give to the farmers in the 
east far greater advantages than those 
in the west.—[F. N. Godfrey, Master 
New York State Grange. 
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FARMER'S 
CYCLOPEDIA a 
of LIVE STOCK 


By Recley_ Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D., and Clar 
nce Beaman Smith, M. &. 

Assistant Editors 4 the Office of Experiment Stations, 

United Department of Agriculture. 

This is the ened most comprehensive and 
finest illustrated work on live- stock raising ever 
published in this or any other country. 

Invaluable to Stock Breeders, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Teachers and Students 

The work is intended as a reference book for 
stockmen, farmers, students and teachers, In it 
the actual farmer finds guidance for improved 
practice. The intending stock-raiser finds help 
in deciding his line af operations. The teacher 
finds a basis for his lectures and other class- 
room work in animal industry. The student readily 
finds what is known and problems for future 
study. The general public finds reliable informa- 
tion on the methods of feeding, breeding and 
care of farm animals, and the treatment of 
animal diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and other animal products, dairying, farm- 
ing and all the business features of the stock 
industry. 

This work contains 768 royal octavo pages 
(9%4x9 inches), beautifully printed on superior 
paper, type large, clear and easily read and is 
profusely illustrated; a marked feature being a 
series of anatomical charts which appear in a 
book of this character for the first time. The 
bindings are all that the most fastidious could 
possibly desire. 

Introductory Price 
Handsomely Béund in Cloth........ eoceeces 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous ...s++00++++ - 5.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 


Send for full description showing 
-_ le pages, methods of treat- 


of the ste ee —— of 
Ulustratio ns, 
free on “applicalio 





























ANIMAL —— 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the mos§ 
complete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arrange he chapters which 
he has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is intended to meet 
the needs of all persons interested in the breeding 
and rearing of live stock. Illustrated. pages. 
6x7 inches. Cloth .....+.. Socecceccsccccccooes coef LD 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,  ' 
hace Lafayette Street, New York 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH. This interesting book describes 
in detail the several varieties of dwarf fruit trees, 
their propagation, planting, pruning, care 

general management. Where there is a limited 
amount of ground to be devoted to orchard pur- 
poses, and where quick results are desired, this 
beok will meet with a warm welcome, estates 
112 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth 58 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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The Potato Digger Dowden 


Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 


on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEM MFG. COMPANY 


977 Elm Street, Prairie City, ia. U.§.A. 
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A Bushel of Onions 

A legal bushel of onions weighs 
anywhere from 48 pounds to 57 
pounds, according to the various state 
jaws. For years, growers have been 
dissatisfied with the injustice and 
nardship which is often worked. For 
example, a wholesale dealer in Ohio 
in purchasing a crop of onions from 
an Ohio farmer may demand 55 
pounds of onions to the bushel as the 
jegal weight. He may ship all or 
part of these onions to Indiana, where 
the legal weight is only 48 pounds to 
the bushel. 

This difference means much added 
profit to the middieman and in- 
justice to producers. Within the 
past year rather more than the 
recent effort has been made to work 
toward uniformity in weights and 
measures, the needful initiative be- 
ing taken by the national conference 
on weights and measures, holding an- 
nual sessions in Washington. The 
following figures show the weights of 
a legal bushel of onions in the various 
states; where not indicated there is 
no legal standard. 

Pounds Onions in One Bushel 


State Pounds State Pounds 
Ala — Mont 57 
Alaska — Neb 7 
Ariz _ New ate 
Ark 57 N H a 
eal — NJ 57 
Col 57 NM — 
ct 32 NY 57 
Dei _- NC = 
Dist of Col — ND 52 
Fla 5 0 55 

57 Okla 62 
Hawaii -— Ore — 
Ida — Pa 5o 
m 57 RI 50 
Ind 48 SC — 
la 57 SD 52 
Kan 57 Tenn 56 
Ky 57 Tex 57 
La —_ Utah —_- 
Me 52 Vt 52 
Nd — Va 57 
Mass 52 Wash os 
Mich 5 Ww v —- 
Minn 52 Wis 57 
Miss 57 Wyo — 
Mo o7 





Fruitmen Organize in New York 


Recently 200 fruitmen, growers and 
shippers from all parts of western 
New York met in Rochester and 
unanimously voted to form a co-oper- 
ative selling exchange and to act as 
the selling agent of the growers. The 


greed of the middlemen necessitates 
organizations of this kind if the pro- 
ducers would not be enslaved as are 
now the dairymen by the milk mid- 
dlemen. The need of organization in 
this direction has been pointed out 
times without number by American 
Agriculturist. 

Accerding to the scheme of organi- 
zation, a company is to be incorpo- 
rated with a capital ef $0,000, of 
which 20% is to be paid in at once as 
working capital. The exchange is to 
handle products for the members on 
a 5% basis, and for others upon a 
basis to be fixed by the directors. Ef- 
forts are to be made to organize local 
associations of growers; such assocta- 
tions to be stockholders in the parent 
organization, and market their prod- 
uct from the parent organization by 
using their own brands, methods of 
packing, marking. rating and loading 
ears. It is emphasized that the suc- 
cess of other associations has been 
principaliy due to the absence of de- 
ception in packing or offering goods 
fer sale, to good advertising, and to 
the proper distribution of products. 

Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the 
state experiment station, bought out 
the handicap of co-operation at the 
meeting. He pointed out that the 
Sreat financial deals have all stood on 
faith He said that co-operation 
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“For the Land’s Sake" use Bowker’'s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Agents wanted. Ll- 
lustrated catalog free. Address Bow- 
ker Fertilizer Co, New York, Buffalo 
or Cincinnati. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


brings to the front the best man; he 
pointed out that organization was 
necessary to secure proper freight 
rates and urged unity of action in all 
that was done by the association. 

If fruitmen will stand by each other 
and thoroughly organize, there is no 
question about securing better re- 
turns for the products they raise. 
By combining and planning and 


working together, they can large- 
ly eliminate the middlemen and 
turn, to their own products, 


the profits that would otherwise go 
to the middlemen, who now get an 
unjustifiable share of what the con- 
sumers pay. 


Watching Potato Developments 


This season of extremes in the way 
of floods and drouths up to the last 
half of July is causing some uneven- 
ness in potato prospects. The late or 
main crop is passing through its 
period of rather critical growth so far 
as the initial stages are concerned; 
this quite outside of possible visitation 
of the so-called and thoroughly dread- 
ed “late blight,” which is always 
feared in midsummer. The acreage 
is large as already known to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist readers. 

The plant has made fair but not 
brilliant development taking’ the 
country over. In many parts of the 
middle and central west potato sec- 
tions have had excessive rains; while 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
England drouth prevailed through 
late June and up to the middle of 
July, subsequently relieved by good 
showers. These conditions have re- 
sulted in somewhat uneven growth, 
and in the east some probable dam- 
age to early varieties, while the hope 
prevails that late potatoes with favor- 
able weather from now on will de- 
velop and mature nicely. 

Rains the latter part of July came 
not a minute too soon for potatoes in 
New York and Pennsylvania, many 
sections having sustained a long 
period of drouth. This is true 
also of New England. The dry 
weather was fiercest just at the 
time late varieties were setting 
the little tubers. It cannot be 
knewn at this date how the matter 
will come out, and farmers are hope- 
ful there may be ecattered yet ample 
rainfall interspersed with sunshine 
during the next few weeks. Bugs have 
been kept well under control. 

Complaints reach American Agri- 
culturist from correspondents that 
bugs have been particularily difficult 
to handle in much of the west, farm- 
ers putting up a big fight to control 





the pest. In the potato sections of 
Wisconsin the crop has made fair 
progress; recent reports from Minne- 


sota and the Dakotas looking toward 
reasonably good growth of late pota- 
toes and early sorts on the market. 

Michigan potato fields are uneven in 
character, under some weather vicis- 
situdes, but of course the acreage is 
large and farmers hopeful. Scat- 
tered reports from Iowa show reason- 
ably fair conditions, while Indiana 
has had a lot of rain, yet in some sec- 
tions a fine outlook for potatoes. The 
crop is, of oourse, made and har- 
vested in Oklahoma and other parts 
of the southwest, and going prices 
rather low. Outlook in Dilnois not 
brilliant. 

Apple Crop Notes 

Set of fruit small in proportion to 
bloem. Drop was heavy and contin- 
ues. Spraying is more general. Pros- 
pects are for not more than half a 
crop.—(D. H. L., Red Hook, N Y. 

June drop practically nothing. Crop 
promises doubie the yieid it did six 
weeks ago. Will have 25 to 30% of a 
crop of good quality apples More 
spraying than usual; some spraying 
for fifth time.—[J. S._C., Raccoon Is- 
land, O. 

June drop heavier than usual. I 
don’t think there will be one-half of 
the average crop. Very little spray- 
ing done.—{W. C. B., Albany Coun- 
w, 2 we 

About 35% of a full crop. June drop 
very heavy. Some fungus appearing. 








About the same amount of spraying 
done.—[({F. W. C., Poultneyville, N Y. 
Reports received by Lake Co horti- 


cultural society are not very favorable. | 


Dry weather the past year hard on 
trees. Many of them dying. Rain this 
month has helped garden truck.-—[C. 
J. R., Willoughby, O 

Crop light. Only a few scattering 


' 





orchards have good crops. June drup | 


normal. Farmers are 
orchards more than in previous years. 
[G. M. D., Ontario, N Y. 


working their | 


Very little spraying done this spring. 


Set of apples, with the of 
Baldwins, was light. 


mal.—[F. D., Albany County, 


exception 


mw YT. 





June drop nor- | 


Where the Apple Profits Go| 





(Concluded from Last Week.] 
But the same condition prevails in 
other directions. Some 
showed how some of the commission 
merchants fleeced the farmers whe 
ship fruit and vegetables. They do it 


weeks ago I | 


right along, have been doing it for i 
years, growing richer right along, and | 


we foolish ones have been allowing 
them to do it. Now we have more 
testimony in the case: Forest Crissey 
in a recent investigation showed that 
the great bulk of common and oold- 
storage grades of apples went to the 
storage house at $2 a barrel. These 


were sold at once or soon after all the * 


way from $4.50 to $6 a barrel. In all 
more than 2,000,000 barrels were sold 
in New York. The total returns that 
the producer got for these was some- 
thing like $4,000,000, but the 


con- | 


sumer paid for the same apples more | 


than $9,500,000, a difference in this 
one item of more than $5,000,000. In 


other words, the dealers received $1,- | 


000,000 more for handling the apples 
than the farmers got for producing 
them. 

This apple example is enough to 
show that the fault of the times ie | 
with neither the producer nor the 
consumer; 
individuals, who keep the farmer from 
getting his just returns and cause the 
consumer to pay more than he ought 
to pay under the circumstances. As 
things now stand, of nearly every dol- 
lar that the consumer pays for a 
product, the dealers get from 60 to 
90 cents of it, and the small part re- 
maining goes to the man who sweats 
and plans and does the work. 
judgment, what is needed is for farm- 
ers to nose around so as to find the 
best way of getting rid of these 
leaches, who are a menace to both 
producer and consumer.—[C. W. B. 

Deering Mercantile Company—This 
concern at 56 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, announced a mail order business, 
advertising to sell merchandise at 
practically bankrupt prices. We re- 
fused this advertising, because we 
were not satisfied as to its reliability. 
Complaints have reached us from 
numerous subscribers whose experi- 
ence with said company has been very 
unsatisfactory. We took the matter 
up at once and found the company 
was on its last legs and was being sued 
in the Chicago municipal court by 
Ludwig Aultman, the apparent assets 
being only $72. Our subscribers who 
have compiained to us about this mat- 





ter all testified that they never saw ‘ 
this advertisement in American Agri- ; 


culturist, but did see it in other papers 


and wrote to American Agriculturist | 


because of our reliability and reputa- 
tion for fair dealing. 





The “Off” Year—I have often heard 
that cutting the blossoms off apple 
trees will change the bearing year, so 
last season, as a little eXperiment, If 
tried it on some Duchess trees. They 
had set blossoms about equally well 
when I cut them all off one tree. Of 
course, no fruit was borne by that 
tree last year; the other tree bore 
abundantly. This year the tree that 
bore last year has no fruit on it, and 
the tree that had no fruit last year 
is loaded. This simple experiment I 
expect will change the bearing year 
of the tree completely, so that next 
year the tree which bore fhis year 


will have nothing on it, or very few | 


apples, and the other one will bear a 
crop.-—[A. E. Wahn, Essex Coun- 
ty, Ont. 


it lies with the go-between 


In my { 
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POTASH 


You can no more get wheat without 
straw than you can get cream without 
milk. If you get too much milk for 
too little cream, don’t starve the cow 
to reduce the milk, but feed her for 

If your wheat this year shows too 
much straw and not enough grain, feed 
your soil this Fall for wheat that will 
grow more grain next year. 

Complete your commercial fertilizer with Petesh . 
it builds ap a strong, sturdy, well rooted. spriagy 


wheat stalk, Gills out the grain, and carries & through 
wind and rain to make a profitable harvest for you. 


Potash Pays 

Add enough Potash to your fertilizer t bring & 
up toa 2-84 formula. Two pounds of Mugiate of 
Potash to cach 100 pounds of fertilizer increases 
the Po total one per cent. 

Send for mew Farmers’ Note Reok-—about mil, crops, 
manures and fertilizers —a practical beek compiled by ex- 
ports. Mailed on requea, FREE. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 
CHICAGO Monadnock Block 
ATLANTA, GA. —1224 Candler Bldg. 
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styles and sizes 
een esevens steam AY 
power. Send for catalog. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Qv'acy, Ml. 














You have seen them advertised fer 






It's the ome reliable, reason- 

press that 
it aways has been, 
We have a new iree 
— and your 


name - 
mailed “te us writ 
a = it to you. 

= lendri¢ks 

—— Tenbrosck Ay 4: os 


years. 








your old bags? Don't 
throw them pretend we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds-—Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Rags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for Prices 
and particulars We pay the freicht. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. § 
BSISN., Main S., St. Louis, Mo. 





Fine-Ground 


ATURAL Phosphate 


The Reliabie Land Bulider. 
ACID PHOSPHATE 18 ONLY FINE GROUND PHOSPHATE 
TREATED WITH ACTDR, #0 a6 to eect the phosphoric acid free, 
The acid of decomposing vegetable matter, or natural acids tm 

Tl, and from Fine Ground 
acid con- 
Send 








the soll, will do this equally as w« 

*hosp! at one-fourth the cost for the phorp 
tained in same, will produce equally large crop yields, 
for free Booklet telling all about ft. Address, 


| Farmer*s Ground Reck Phesphate Oo., Ni. Picasast, Tenn, 





Monarch 






Cider P er Pres 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New Yor 








ALFALFA, SOU coats 


3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 





FODDER BINDER 


ssa rang 
up, easily carthed. Send for circularsto 
J. W. STEVENSON, North Bend, Neb. 


ddewe boon made for over 2) years, al] users mtisfied. Mo 
, Inexpensive. 


i experiment, Durable, 
v NONTROS UH. 6. 0O., Cnmden, 8. 3. 
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Farmers’ Outdoor Meetings 





There are too few informal gath- 
érings of farmers, especially of sum- 
mer meetings on the farm. These 
occasions may be made more fruitful 
of good than perhaps any others dur- 
ing the year. Some have been held in 
July, and others are to come _ next 
month. Here the visitor sees what is 
actually going on, while it is going 
on, and in the way it is going on. He 
does not need the lengthy explanation 
too often necessary in the indoor 
meeting, where poor ventilation may 
make him less receptive. He is out 
in the field with the actual thing being 
talked about by the man who is talk- 
ing about it. He may ask all the 
questions he desires, and can discuss 
the subject without fear of gavel or 
rules of order. 

The informal meeting is the natural 
meeting. And where naturalness pre- 
vails people are more approachable 
and communicative, nay, even confi- 
dential. Confidences as to methods of 
management are always more val- 
uable than the cut-and-dried gen- 
eralities dished up for formal occa- 


sions. For too often at the formal 
meeting the speaker, or more com- 
monly the reader, omits the very 


points that the listener wants to know; 
and all for what? To make a good 
impression! In the field, the barn, 
the orchard, he forgets about impres- 
sion, and talks about the plant, the 
animal, the method—which is what 
people-want to know about. 

The informal meeting is the social 
meeting. Just as the host forgets him- 
self in talking about the things he has 
to show, so the guests forget them- 
selves in having a good time. It is a 
salubrious feat to escape from self. 
The informal meeting would be noth- 
ing without its pienic flavor. For 
this reason again American Agricul- 
turist emphasizes the need of more 


EDITORIAL 


informal gatherings on the farm. Fin- 
gers were made before forks; but 
tongues are more important than 


either. It is all well enough to hold 
one’s tongue; but will any deny that 
it is a tedious practice? Informal 


meetings furnish occasions to limber 
up. And where there has been a so- 
cial use of the tongue in the best sense 
both host and guests will feel better 
for weeks after, and will do all the 
better work. Whether the knowledge 
given and gained, or whether the so- 
cial feature is the more productive of 
good, is a question for those who at- 
tend such gatherings to decide. 

These remarks have been prompted 
by the recent meetings of Columbia 
Pomona at Orchard farm, near Ghent, 
N Y, and by the wheat field day at 
the Ohio experiment station. All 
who attended these meetings will be 
ready to accept another invitation 
when the time comes, because’ they 
will wish to follow the development 
of the work from year to year. 





The Day of Reckoning 





A day of reckoning must sometime 
be expected. Government cannot go 
on as it has, piling up expenditures 
upon expenditures, without facing the 
fact that somebody has got to pay the 
bills. And you can feel pretty cer- 
tain that the plain people in the end 
will pay these bills. Every new battle- 
ship, when the final word is_ said, 
comes up out of the soil. Corn and 
wheat and cotton pay the cost. The real 
sweat creeps out of the pores of the 
farmer’s body. Oh, yes, it does. Guns 
and steel and shoes and railroads, at 
the last analysis, are soil crops, just 
as bread and meat, just as poems and 
art and culture. 

We talk much about patriotism; but 
patriotism is the golden rule. Patri- 
otism is sane living. We have for too 
long a time imagined patriotism to 
consist of stump speeches, fire crack- 
ers, big navies, vainglorious armies. 
These are shams, and the quicker we 
realize this fact the safer will our 
country become, the happier will be 
our lives, and the richer in real 
patriotism our land will grow. 

Just think of it! A few years ago 
we spent $20,000,000 on our navy. Now 
that one item has grown to be $150,- 
000,000. And it will increase! What's 
the use? Will farmers long stand this 
outrage without a protest? When so 
much economy is practiced in their 
own homes, is it right to squander 
hundreds of millions on armies and 
navies and manufactured glories that 
are useless and senseless? A day of 
reckoning is coming. Taxes are cer- 
tain to increase. They have increased 
until now they are a burden. Where 
will it all end. Let congress ponder 
these things in reaching its final de- 
cision on the new tariff. 





Live Stock and Fair Number 


In the next number of American Ag- 
riculturist a lot of splendid matter will 
be presented bearing on fairs and im- 
proved live stock. This number will be 
of great value to all interested in 
high-grade farm animals and the im- 
provement of live stock on farms. It 
will be well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of a number of leading breeds. 
Articles will be presented by successful 
live stock raisers, who will give sug- 
gestions concerning the value of va- 
rious types of animals, and the 
method of producing them profitably. 

In addition to this, men who have 
had long experience both in judging 
and exhibiting at fairs will point out 
some of the weaknesses of these in- 
stitutions, and also the features which 
can be commended. While no one ex- 
pects fair managers to please every- 
body, it is self-evident that the near- 
er they come to this, the better it 
will be for everyone interested in 
fairs. Fair managers have exceed- 
ingly difficult propositions to handle, 
and a great variety. All contestants 
cannot win prizes, and there is sure 
to be more or less complaint, but if 
fairs are managed by experienced, 





competent men, complaints will be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

That fairs can be improved goes 
without saying, but this is true of any 
human enterprise. Prof Herbert W. 
Mumford of the university of Illinois 
will discuss fairs and expositions, 
showing what managers have to con- 
tend with. He commends agricultural 
expositions as a whole, and indicates 
a number of places where existing 
weaknesses may be _ strengthened. 
Prof Thomas Shaw will discuss mis- 
takes in classification. F. Reed San- 
ders of New Hampshire will give his 
experience as a stock exhibitor. 

The subject of pedigree and individ- 
uality in live stock will be briefly dis- 
cussed by Prof F. C. Minkler of New 
Jersey. Fitting stock for fairs will be 
helpfully covered by Charles S. Plumb 
of Ohio, who has had the widest expe- 
rience in this work, and M. G. Kains 
will present the editorial viewpoint on 
clean fairs. This number will be of 
special value to those who are trying 
to improve their herds, and those who 
are starting new ones. Don’t miss it 
under any circumstances. 








The visions of a century ago have 
grown to actualities. The dreams of 
yesterday are becoming 
Conquering the commonplaces of to- 
the Air day. Aeroplane and 
dirigible are new words 
added to the vocabularies of most of 
us. But they are evidently here to 
stay, as are the flying machines and 
airships which they stand for. The 
first cover page of American Agri- 
culturist is a true picture of what 
has been developed into an established 
fact; it shows the Wright brothers 
(Ohio product) in their aeroplane in 
one of its flights last spring at Pau, 
France, and just now they are making 
wonderful test flights for the United 
States government at Washington. 
Last season a New York man, 
at Hammondsport, made _ gratifying 
experiments in a flying machine, and 
for months careful, effective and 
promising work upon similar lines 
has been conducted in Nova Scotia. 
Across the ocean, in Germany, Count 
Zeppelin has for two seasons kept the 
world agape with his big dirigible bal. 
loons, and within the present sum- 
mer has covered 900 miles in 37 
hours in a single mid-air trip. As for 
ascensions and flights of balloons of 
the old type, they threaten to become 
as thick as “grasshoppers in Kansas” 
of a generation ago, darkening the 
sun these glorious summer days. 
Surely the world moves. 


~~ 
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We, of course, never accept adver- 
tising from any concern that has not 
an established reputa- 





Getting: Fair tion. This is absolute- 
Treatment ly prohibited by our 
guarantee, as printed 


at top of first column on this page 
every week. Consequently, readers of 
American Agriculturist need never fear 
to deal with mail order concerns or 
any others which advertise in this 
weekly magazine. Papers, however, 
that do not guarantee their advertis- 
ing very frequently bring disappoint- 
ment and financial loss to their readers. 
The only thing we can do is to urge, 
as we have so frequently done, that no 
money be sent to any concern without 
first investigating its standing, unless, 
as stated above, the advertisement ap- 
pears in a thoroughly responsible 
paper which guarantees its advertis- 
ing. As long as the world exists there 
will be dishonest mail order houses, 
dishonest commission merchants, dis- 
honest dealers in every line. On the 
other hand, there are hundreds and 
thousands of perfectly reliable con- 
cerns with whom customers at distant 
points may deal with perfect safety. 
The statement of such a concern is as 
good as gold and there is very little 
excuse for dealing with any other 
kind. Before sending an order to an 
unknown concern, try to figure out 
just what the probabilities of fair 
treatment are. The house or concern 
that receives the money has every ad- 
vantage. It is usually located in a 
big city, difficult of access. The ad- 


vertisement is so worded that goods 
in quality way below those advertised 
can be sent and the buyer will have 
no redress. Many of the advertise- 
ments of these concerns are fraudu- 
lent on their face. It is not possible 
to supply first-class goods at the prices 
quoted. The low figures serve merely 
as a bait to catch the unwary. It is 
a risky business and American Agricul- 
turist would suggest that purchasers 
confine their orders to concerns which 
advertise in reliable publications and 
to those with an established reputa- 
tion of many years. 

Jottings from the Farmers 

Very little crimson clover is grown 
in western New York. A few years 
ago a large acreage was sown in corn 
at the last cultivation, and in  or- 
chards for a cover crop, but its 
growth was unsatisfactory, both in fall 
and spring, so that now it has been 
largely supplanted by Mammoth clo- 
ver, which makes a much more vig- 
orous growth, and seems much better 
adapted to this locality. Evidently we 
are too far north for crimson clover 
to be at its best.—[J. Corwin Jacks, 
Genesee County, N Y. 








We took our farm four years ago 
when it was so badly run down that it 
would not raise a half ton to the acre. 
We have just finished harvesting the 
first cutting of hay this year and after 
allowing 400 pounds to the ton for 
shrinkage while drying in the barn, we 
shall get four tons of hay to the acre. 
Recent examination of potatoes show 
nine merchantable tubers to the hill. 
We cannot fill our orders for cured 
pork, vegetables and fruit as the de- 
mand is many times greater than our 
capacity. Our breeding stock is all 
sold before it is born.—[E. E. Brown, 
Cecil County, Md. 





I use my automobile constantly in 
my agricultural work. I have sev- 
eral farms located at from two to five 
miles from Rochester. When I need 
men all I have to do is to advertise 
any night and the needed help is at 
my place in the morning. At 6.45 I 
start them to the farm in the automo- 
bile and they will be hoeing in the 
field at 7 o’clock. This is one of the 
great advantages that I find in own- 
ing an automobile in connection with 





farming.—[W. N. Britton, Monroe 
County, N Y. 
If the government requires the 


farmers to tell how many horses they 
own, or how many cows, hogs, sheep, 
ciuickens, turkeys or ducks they pos- 
sess, or how much potatoes, eggs, 
corn, hay, wheat, oats, or rye they pro- 
duce, why doesn’t the government 
make an effort to ascertain from other 
classes of citzens how many houses 
they own, or bonds, or stocks, r 
other facts that will determine ap- 
proximately where the wealth of the 
people is? Is it just to ask the 
farmers to tell all about their assets 
and allow others more fortunate 
financially to escape unquestioned? 
[John Wallace, New York. 





No one need expect to exterminate 
or get rid of San Jose scale once it 
becomes firmly established in his or- 
chard, no matter what measures he 
uses. It is here to stay, and our 
growers need to recognize it as a per- 
manent pest, to be fought regularly 
and intelligently. If this be done 
there is no difficulty in keeping it in 
good control; but the man who starts 
in with the idea that he can extermi- 
nate it is apt to merely deceive him- 
self. We need to look at this thing 
in the light of common-sense experi- 
ence. We don’t expect to exterminate 
potato beetles, but the means of con- 
trol are such that no potato growers 
need lose a crop from them. We do 
not expect to exterminate the flies in 
our houses, but the means of control 
enable us to reduce their number and 
control them. No insect pest which 
has sO many means of spread has ever 
been absolutely exterminated when 
once thoroughly established. It is a 
matter of control, not of extermina- 
tion.—[Prof Franklin Sherman, Jr, 





Another Ruler 
Is Dethroned 


Shah of Persia Forced to Flee— 
His 12-Year-Old Son Succeeds 
Him—Some Facts About Iran 


The turbulent and altogether unsuc- 
eessful reign of Mohammed Ali Mirza 
as shah of Persia has come to an 
abrupt end. Only a few months be- 
fore he came to the throne, upon the 
death of his father, Muzaffar-ed-din, 
in January, 1907, the latter proclaimed 
a constitution for Persia, and a par- 
liament was elected. Mohammed Ali 
revoked the constitution and tried to 
rule unfettered and with a high hand. 
The people would not have it and most 
of the time since he came to the 
throne a considerable part of Persia 
has been in a state of practical an- 
archy. The government has been un- 
able to maintain order. The revolu- 
tionists gradually gained strength and 
at last their army entered the capital 
city, Teheran, and Mohammed Ali had 
barely time to beat a hasty and undig- 
hified retreat to the protecting walls 
of the Russian summer legation out- 
side the city. The revolutionists pro- 
claimed Mohammed Ali out of a job 
‘and his son Ahmed Mirza, a 12-year- 
old boy, was proclaimed shah. An 
uncle, Azad-Ud-Mulk, has been ap- 
pointed regent until the young shah 
is old enough to act independently. 
Meantime, arrangements are being 
made for him to go to England to be 
educated. 

A Bit of History 

The history of Persia, or Iran, to 
use the native name, runs back to leg- 
éndary times thousands of years be- 
fore the Christian era. Greek writers 
furnish the earlest trustworthy infor- 
mation about the country at a time 
when the northwestern part of Iran, 
anciently called Media, was known as 
a part of the Assyrian empire, but the 
Medes revolted and under Deioces es- 
tablished an empire that subdued both 
Assyria and their own kindred Persis. 
The Persian empire as we know it be- 
gan with the revolt under Cyrus the 
Great, in the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, B C. The Persians defeated Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, and gained 
their independence. From then on 
their former masters became amalga- 
mated with them. Cyrus continued 
his conquests and established a power- 
ful empire extending from the Oxus 
and Indus to the Mediterranean. In 
modern times that has dwindled. The 
people are descended from the ancient 
Aryans, but do not rank as high in- 
tellectually as the Aryans of India or 
Europe. 

Up to the year 1906 Persia had a 
government similar to that of Turkey; 
the shah, within the limitation im- 
posed by the Mohammedan religion, 
was an absolute ruler generally re- 
garded by the people as the vice-gerent 
of the Prophet Mohammed. He has 
been absolute ruler and master of the 
lives and goods of all his subjects, the 
whole revenue of the country being at 
his disposal. It has thus been possible 
for the sovereigns to amass large pri- 
vate fortunes. The deposed shah was 
reported to be worth only about $10,- 
000,000, most of it represented by dia- 





monds included among the crown 
jewels, 
The Persian people demanded a 


voice in the government in 1905. The 
next year the old shah, Muzaffar-ed- 
din, consented to the establishment of 
@ national council, the members of it 
to be elected by a limited suffrage in 
which the royal family had precedence. 
Of the 156 members 60 were from Te- 
heran and 96 from the provinces. The 
Sanction of the national council was re- 
quired for all territorial changes, for 
the granting of concessions, for con- 
tracting loans, the constructing of rail- 
ways, and the ratification of treaties, 
€xcept such as in the interest of the 
State Was supposed to require secrecy. 
Then there was a senate of 60 mem- 
bers, 30 of whom were appointed by the 
shah, and 30 elected on behalf of the 
national council. The constitution, 
which defined the powers and duties 
of the national council, withdrawn by 
Mohammed Ali, was in the last days 
of his reign restored under pressure of 
Great Britain and Russia. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for a new 
election for the national council. 
The Country and Its People 

The country is divided into 33 prov- 
inces, each under a governor-general. 
There are various named tribes, the 
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chiefs of which are responsible for the 
collection of revenues for the prov- 
inces in which they reside. Persia con- 
tains an area of 628,000 square miles; 
the area of continental United States. 


not including Alaska, is 2,970,000 
square miles, and 3,560,000 square 
miles, including Alaska. A large por- 


tion of Persia is an absolute dessert 
and everywhere the population is so 
Scanty as not to exceed on the aver- 
age 15 inhabitants to the square mile. 
The present population can only be es- 
timated. It is supposed to be about 
9% millions. Over 2,000,000 belong 
to nomads or wandering tribes. The 
largest city is Teheran, the capital, 
with 280,000 inhabitants, and next in 
size is Tabriz, a little further north- 
eagt, with 200,000. About 8,000,000 
of the inhabitants belong to the shia’h 
faith, a Mohammendan sect, and 800,000 
to the Aunnis sect of Mohammedans, 
the latter being the one most numer- 
ous in Turkey. The Persian priest- 
hood is very powerful and works stead- 
ily against all progress coming from 
Europe. Any person capable of read- 


Railways Into the North 


An important step in railroad prog- 
ress has been taken by the Alberta 
government. It proposes to push the 
building of railways northward and 
during the next five years to open up 
a land of great commercial possibil- 
ities, northern Alberta and the Mc- 
Kenzie country of the far north. Work 
has been begun upon a railway to 
connect Edmonton, Alberta, with Ft 
McMurray. The broad fertile valley 
of the Peace river will be penetrated, 
and another road will go to the im- 
mense waterways of the McKenzie 
system, upon which there may be es- 
tablished a tourist steamship service 
with the Arctic ocean. The reason 
there has been delay in opening up 
this territory is that it is the greatest 
fur-bearing region left in the world, 
and the fur trade disappears with the 
opening of a country to settlement. 

The powerful influence of the Hud- 
son bay company, which has monop- 
olized the fur business, has kept the 
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THE RELATIVE POSITION OF PERSIA 


ing the Koran and interpreting its laws 
may act as a priest. 

The productions of the country in- 
clude wheat, barley, rice, fruits, gum, 
drugs, wool, cotton and much silk. A 
large amount of opium is produced 
and exported. 

Persia has for some time been un- 
der the watchful eye of Great Britain 
and Russia, as well as Turkey, because 
of the territory owned by these nations 
bordering Persia. It is generally be- 
lieved that so long as Great Britain 
suffers no inconvenience therefrom she 
will allow Russia to exercise consider- 
able influence over the Persian govern- 
ment. Russian troops have occupied 
Persian territory for some time for the 
——— of maintaining a degree of 
order. 





A curfew regulation for negroes has 
been established at Mobile, Ala, by the 
police commissioners. All colored 
people must be off the streets at 10 
o’clock in the evening. Any caught out 
will be locked up. This action follows 
a series of hold-ups perpetrated by 
negroes. 


land for an immense game preserve in 
its own interest, but since the formal 
transfer of its great land holdings and 
territorial! rights to Canada its power 
has dwindled, although it still ap- 
pears and is felt in many places. It 
is 2000 miles from Edmonton to the 
Arctic ocean. When the Alberta and 
Great Waterway railway is completed 
from Edmonton to Ft McMurray, a 
line of steamships will be put on the 
northern rivers, and it is expected that 
the trip to the northernmost ocean 
can be made in less than three weeks. 
The trip can now be made by a drive 
of 16 miles, a journey of 250 miles in 
open scows, and the remainder of the 
way in steamers of the Hudson bay 
company. The Peace river country, 
which will be opened by the proposed 
railways, is comparatively mild, so 
that cattle feed on the open range all 


winter. There is a great country of- 
fering attractive possibilities for 
wheat ranches to the north of 
Edmonton. 





It is reported that the gulf stream is 
flowing much more rapidly than usual. } 
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SURPRISED HIM 
Doctor's Test of Food 





A doctor in Kansas experimented 
with his boy in a test of food and gives 
the particulars. He says: 

“I naturally watch the effect of dif- 
ferent foods on patients. My own lit- 
tle son, a iad of four, had been ill 
with pneumonia, and during his con- 
valescence did not seem to care for 
any kind of food. 

“I knew something of Grape-Nuts 
and its rather fascinating flavor, and 
particularly of its nourishing and 
nerve-building powers, so I started 
the boy on Grape-Nuts, and found 
from the first dish that he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily 
and he began to improve at once. In 
less than a month he had gained about 
eight pounds, and soon became so well 


| and strong we had no further anxiety 


about him. 

“An old patient of mine, 73 years 
old, came down with serious stomach 
trouble, and before I was called had 
gotten so weak he could eat, almost 
nothing, and was in a serious condi- 
tion. He had tried almost every kind 
of food for the sick without avail. 

“I immediately put him on Grape- 
Nuts, with good, rich milk and just a 
little pinch of sugar. He exclaimed 
when I came next day: ‘Why, doctor, 
I never ate anything so good or that 
made me feel so much stronger.’ 

“I am pleased to say that he got 
well on Grape-Nuts, but he had to 
stick to it for two or three weeks, 
then he began to branch out a little 


with rice or an egg or two. He goc 
entirely well, in spite of his almost 
hopeless condition. He gained 22 


pounds in two months, which, at his 
age, is remarkable. 

“I could quote a list of cases where 
Grape-Nuts has worked wonders.” 

“There's a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








Sent, postpaid, om receipt of the advertised price, 


First Lessons in Dairying 

By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid 
little book has been written from a practical point 
of view to fill a place in dairy literature long 
needed. It embodies underlying principles involved 
in the handling of milk, delivery to factory, ship 
ping station, and the manufacture of butter on the 
farm. The book is just the thing for the every- 
day dairyman and should be in the hands of every 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 

$0.50 


farmer in the country. 
pages. Cloth. Net 


Practical Dairy Bactertology 
Ry DR. H. W. CONN. In the last few years there 
has developed in our large cities a keen interest in 
the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is 
ho more important subject affecting the milk pro- 
ducer, distributer or consumer than their relations 
to the bacteria of milk, and public health officials 
are also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they must take cognizance. All dairy students today 
must learn the facts which are known, and no dairy 
course is complete without a full consideration of 


this subject. Fully illustrated with 83 original 
ele MO pages. Cloth. 5%x8 inches. Price, 
Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. In this book the au- 
thor sets forth practical methods for the exclusion 
of bacteria from milk, and how to prevent contam- 
ination of milk from the stable to the 

Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 14 pages. Cloth . 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


By L. L. VAN SLYKE. This is a clear and con- 
cise discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions involved 
in the various methods of testing milk and cream 
are handled rare skill and yet in so plain a 
manner that they can be fully understood by all. 
The book should be in the hands of every dsiryman, 
teacher or student. Tilustrated. 214 Sx? 

hes $0.75 


consumer 
1, 


pages, 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. PECK. A_ practical guide to successful 
dairy management. The treatment of the entire 
subject is thoroughly practical. being principally a 
description of the methods practiced by the author. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 200 p»ges. Cloth ........ $0.75 
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Galveston Saved By Sea Wall 


A terrific storm struck Galveston, 
Tex, last week which would have swept 
away the city had it not been for the 
17-foot sea wall and the artificial ele- 
vation of Galveston. It resembles the 
hurricane so disastrous in 1900. Part 
of the island on which the city is sit- 
uated was again inundated and the 
overflowing sea water reached a hight 
of 7 feet and more; but the part of the 
island that has been protected suffered 
comparatively little. No lives were lost 
and the property damaged in the city 
was small. The tropical storm which 
had been raging in the gulf of Mexico 
for 24 hours struck Galveston, piling 
up the waters of the bay, and threaten- 
ing great destruction. Lives were lost 
and property destroyed by the storm 
in other places. It is supposed that 
quite a number of people in fishing 
boats were drowned. 


Expanding Fertilizer Combine 


A big fertilizer combine is now op- 
erating in Germany, as well as 
America. The International agricul- 
tural corporation is the new combine. 
It has purchased the great Sollstendt 
potash mine ia Germany of Waldemar 
Schmidtman, and elected#*him presi- 
dent of the corporation. The purchase 
price of this mine was $4,000,000. The 
company by the purchase was made a 
member of the German potash syngi- 
cate, but it may not be able to get 
potash from Germany for any less 
than its American competitors, as the 
German government threatens to put 
an export duty on potash if the price 
of the product is cut. 

The Sollstendt mine supplies about 
half of all the potash exported to 
America, the total value of which is 
about $8,000,000 a year. About §$2,- 

.000 worth will go to the Interna- 
tional agricultural corporation, with 
its plants at Atlanta, Macon and 
Athens, Ga, Montgomery and Ior- 
ence, Ala, Nashville, Tenn, Scranton, 
Pa, and Buffalo, N Y. The remaining 
$6,000,000 goes in approximately equal 
portions to the American chemical 
company, the Virginia-Carolina chem- 
ical company and to miscellaneous in- 
dependents. Other raw material for 
the International company will come 
from its large phosphate mines. in 
Florida and in the Mt Pleasant 
(Tenn) district. The general manager 
of the company is T. C. Meadows of 
New York. 











Hope Now for Deep Waterway 





It is reported on what appears to 
be good authority that Speaker Can- 
non has at last been induced to es- 
pouse the cause of the proposed deep 
waterway between the Great lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The prospect is 
good for deep waterway legislation 
next winter. The speaker has been 
opposed to a big bond issue for water- 
way development. The scheme now 
proposed is an annual appropriation of 
about $2,000,000 to be contained in the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill. 
It is figured that it will be difficult to 
spend more than $2,000,000 a year in 
the work. When it is decided which 
project recommended by engineering 
experts is most feasible, it seems likely 
that a start on the actual work of 
constructing the lakes-to-the-gulf 
deep waterway will begin. 

The state of Illinois has authorized 
a bond issue of $20,000,000, and can 
proceed to construct level stretches 
within that state and leave the sys- 
tem of locks to the government. Sen- 
ator Lorimer of Illinois is given credit 
for bringing Speaker Cannon around 
to support the project. One of the 
chief things that helped Lorimer into 
the senate was his activity in behalf 
of the deep waterway movement. 


Game Try to Cross Channel 








A daring but unsuccessful attempt 
to cross the English channel in a 
menoplane has been made by Herbert 
Latham, the French aeronaut. The 
channel is about 20 miles wide where 
the flight was made from the top of 
the chalk cliff at Sangatte, near Calais, 
France, to Dover, England. The air- 
ship sailed at an average hight of 

feet until over half the distance 
had been covered, or about 12 mites; 
then the motor slowed down and the 
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machine descended to the water. The 
failure was attributed entirely to some 
defect in the engine. Mr Latham will 
try again. 

The English have for a long time 
been nervous over the possibility of 
an invasion from France and Germany 
by airships. Dirigible balloons of the 
type made by Count Zeppelin may be 
depended upon to make such a pas- 
sage, and the recent successes of aero- 
planes indicate that the time is near 
when heavier-than-air machines can 
easily cross the channel. 


Some Forest Figures 








In order to get at the someWhat un- 
certain facts with reference to the 
timber supply ef the United States, the 
department of agriculture has com- 
piled some interesting data. The 
original forests in the United States 
were in five distinct areas, which have 
been classified as the northern, south- 
ern, central, Rocky mountain, and 
Pacific coast. It is estimated that they 
covered 850,000,000 acres and con- 
tained 5,200,000,000 board feet of saw. 
timber according to present standards. 
There were 100,000,000 acres of 
scrubby forest and brush land, prin- 
cipally in the west, which has been 
available for post and fuel material. 
Cutting, clearing and fire have reduced 
the enormous acreage of 850,000,000 
to 550,000,00. The 5,200,000,000 board 
feet have dwindied to 2,500,000,000. 

The stand of timber in every region 
has been reduced in greater proportion 
than the actual forest acreage. The 
clearings in the central parts of the 
country to make rich farms account 
for this fact. The yearly drain upon 
the forests is about 20,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. The annual growth of new trees 
to take the place of the old is esti- 
mated at less than 7,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. In other words, the timber is 
being destroyed three times as fast as 
it is growing. Here is where the need 
of a forester comes in. Germany is 
keeping the annual growth always 
ahead of the annual destruction, and 
_ is what the United States ought 
to do. 





Passing of Seuntch Pretender 





Don Carlos de Bourbon, duke of 
Madrid, has died at Varese, Lombardy, 
in Italy, aged 61 years. He was pre- 
tender to the Spanish throne. He has 
made his home in recent years. at 
Venice. Don Carlos has enjoyed to 
the full all the luxuries of wealth 
which has come to him from his 
wives, of whom he had two. 

Don Jaime, eldest son of Don Carlos, 
has now been proclaimed pretender to 
the Spanish throne. He has _ spent 
most of his time in recent years at 
Paris, but has now gone to Varese, 
Italy. Under the law passed by the 
French parliament in 1881 the eldest 
representative of any family that has 
reigned in France is forever banished. 
A majority of the Carlist leaders be- 
lieve that the succession of Don 
Jaime will give a new impetus to the 
party. Don Jaime has made repeated 
visits in disguise to Spain in order to 
confer with his followers. He is 39 
years old, unmarried, and is an officer 
in the Russian army. 

The present ruling family in Spain 
owes its position to Ferdinand VII, a 
reactionary king of the worst type. 
He was dethroned by Napoleon in 1808 
and restored to power in 1814. Spain 
was given a liberal constitution in 
1812, but Ferdinand abolished it and 
restored the inquisition. It was on 
by French intervention in 1828 tha 
he was saved from dethronement 
through a revolution. He had no sons, 
and under the Salic law which pre- 
vailed at that time his heir was his 
brother, Don Carlos. In order to make 
his minor daughter, Isabella, heir to 
the throne, Ferdinand restored the old 
Castilian law, under which a king’s 
daughters took precedence over his 
brothers and nephews. This was 
given parliamentary sanction in 1830. 

When the king died, in 1883, Isa- 
bella became queen. The Carlists re- 
fused to recognize the succession as 
legitimate. The long series of Carlist 
wars in Spain then began. Isabella 
was a woman of bad character, ex- 
travagant, and her reign was so un- 
satisfactory to the people that she was 
banished in 1868, and revolutionists 
formed a republican government. The 
republic ended in 1875, when Isabella’s 
son Alphonso XII. father of the pres- 
ent king, ascended the throne. 

In 1872 Don Carlos, direct de- 
scendant of Don Carlos fhe first pre- 


tender, supported by an army, gained 
possession of the northern provinces 
of Spain, Navarre, Aragon and Cata- 
lonia. He ruled over that part of the 
country until February, 1876, as 
Charles VIII. Meantime, there was al- 
most continual fighting between the 
Carlists and regular Spanish troops. 
Finally Don Carlos was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated at arms and barely es- 
eaped by fleeing into France. 

In 1881 he was expelled from France 
for supporting the claim of the Comte 
de Chambord to the Bourbon throne 
of France. The ban was later re- 
moved, and he spent his later years 
in a quiet way in various cities of 
Europe. Don Carlos himself was the 
undisputed senior male heir of the 
house of Bourbon, and had the mon- 
archy been restored in France he had a 
distinct right to the throne, this claim 
being far clearer than his claim to the 
Spanish throne. 

When the peace of Utrecht ended 
the wars of the Spanish succession in 
1713, one of the stipulations made by 
Philip V, the grandson of Louis XIV 
of France, who assumed the Spanish 
throne in 1700, was that the thrones 
of France and Spain should never be 
eccupied by the same person. Al- 
though frequently urged to set up his 
claim to the throne of France, Don 
Carlos refused to do so, because he 
was unwilling to renounce his preten- 
tions to the Spanish throne. 





Wrights Beat Aeroplane Records 





A new record for aeroplanes in 
America has been made by the Wright 
brothers at Ft Meyer, Va. With the 
machine made for the government Or- 
ville Wright has accomplished a flight 
of an hour and 20 minutes, covering a 
distance of about 70 miles. During his 
evolutions he directed the machine’s 
course around small double circles of 
a figure eight. He attained a hight of 
between 260 and 280 feet, the highest 
ever reached by a heavier-than-air 
machine on this continent. 

The government requirements call 
for carrying one passenger and mak- 
ing a five-mile straightway run. The 
Wright brothers are confident that 
they can accomplish these things very 
easily and the recent trial meets the 
government requirements with refer- 
ence to the time that the machine 
must be able to remain in the air. 
Wilbur Wright says that their machine 
could cross the English channel where 
Herbert Latham unsuccessfully tried 
to cross it and go back again without 
landing. 





Strange Reliejows Belief 





A curious religious. belief has been 
accepted by the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indians on reservations in Ne- 
braska. It seems to combine Chris- 
tian teachings with drug effects and 
hypnotism, White men from. the 
southwest conceived the scheme to get 
a market for a plant that produces a 
peculiar form of intoxication. It is 
the mescal, a species of cactus grown 
in Mexico and Texas. Slices cut from 
the top of the cactus are dricd into a 
hard, brown tablet. The Indians are 
taught that they are the lost tribes 
and away from God, that they can 
never get back to Him and be saved 
unless they use what He has sent to 
bring them back The dried mescal 
tablets are said to be what they need 
to make them good and save them. 
They eat it and drink its juice, which 
is passed around at their public 
meetings. ‘The effect is a kind of in- 
toxication similar to that produced by 
some opiates. They say it makes them 
feel good, and they have pleasant 
sight hallucinations, brilliant in fanci- 
ful arrangements, and they seem to 
have.an exaltation of spirit. The after 
effect does not seem to be as bad as 
that of the commonly known opiates. 

The Indians are taught to hold a 
mescal tablet in their fingers at a dis- 
tance, fixing their eyes and thought 
upon it intently for a considerable 
time. This seems to result in self- 
hypnotizing. The cult has spread 
through Indians of the southwest and 
fo the borders of Canada. Use of the 
mescal as a tablet has spread not only 
among the Indians but among the 
neighboring whites, and while it does 
not seem to be so injurious as the ex- 
cessive use of liquor, it nevertheless 
injures the body and mind of the vic- 
tim. Christian missionaries are get- 
ting disturbed about the mescal reli- 
gion because it combines a confused 
and false notion of Christianity. 


The Proposed 16th Amendment 


There is much interest in the pro-« 
posal to amend the United States con- 
stitution. The first step has been 
taken. Congress has d a resolu- 
tion, as suggested by Pres Taft in a 
special message, to make effective an 
income tax. The proposed 16th 
amendment reads: The congress shall 
have the power to lay and _  coilect 
taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived without apportionment 
among the several states and without 
regard to a census or enumeration. 
Having been passed by both houses of 
congress, it remains for the indorse- 
ment of three-fourths of the states be- 
fore it can be tacked onto the con- 
stitution. The dissent of 12 stafes 
would kill it. Of course there is op- 
position, but it seems probable that 
the amendment will be ratified. 

Quite a number of eastern states 
are said to be against the income tax 
idea. The rest of the country may be 
regarded as in favor of it, and in the 
end it may be pretty well supported 
in most of the eastern states, 

It is more than 39 years since the 
15th and last amendment was added 
to the constitution. 


Seune United States Land Pewee 


The United States in less than three 
centuries has grown from a few strag- 
gling colonies along the eastern coast 
to more than 80,000,000 people, and 
one-third still live in the original 13 
states of the union. Another third live 
in the territory ceded by the original 
13 states to the general government. 
The other third live in the country 
mainly beyond the Mississippi in re- 
gions that were unexplored, and for 
almost two centurles were regarded as 
not worth consideration after the na- 
tion was established. But even now a 
vast amount of land has not been ap- 
propriated to the purposes of civiliza- 
tion. Counting Alaska, there are still 
754,000,000 acres of unreserved land 
practically free to those who will 
claim and develop it However, the 
agricultural possibilities of the vast 
area in Alaska are an unknown quan- 
tity. 

Great areas in some of the western 
states also are of but little use with- 
out irrigation. With the policy of ir- 
rigation adopted by the government, 
a great part may be reclaimed from 
what is now practically a desert, of 
the 61,000,000 acres unsettied in 
Nevada, 46,000,000 acres in Montana, 
44,000,000 acres in New Mexico, and 
42,000,000 acres in Arizona. Many 
millions of these acres will soon be 
thrown open to profitable agriculture 
through the vast irrigation works con- 
structed by the government. Then 
many millions acres of swamp land in 
the older states will be reclaimed, like 
Holland from the sea. Of these swamp 
and overflow lands government sta- 
tistics show that there are 75,000,000 
acres. Florida has 18,500,000 and 
Louisiana half that amount. The 
Dismal swamp in Virginia and the 
Hackensack meadows in New Jersey 
will eventually be reclaimed. 











Colorado Wain Suffrage 


One view of woman’s suffrage ir 
Colorado is given by Rev Dr Henry A. 
Buchtel, former governor of Colorado, 
in speaking at New York. He says that 
“only the dregs of womankind vote in 
Colorado;” that “the mothers have to 
be practically clubbed to the polis;” 
that his wife and daughter shun poli- 
tics, as do the majority of women in 
Colorado. He says that “there have 
been few women legislators in Colo- 
rado who did not demand the most 
absurd and unreasonable laws;” that 
“the only trouble about the women 
legisiators is that they will not listen 
to argument;” that “no woman will;” 
that “logic does not appeal to them.” 
Quite another side is presented oy 
some excellent Colorado women and 
some very uacomplimentary opinions 
are expressed of ex-Gov Buchtel. 


> 


Tite commission form of government 
for cities continues to spread rapidly 
in the west. The latest to adopt this 
kind of municipal government are 
Kansasg City, Kan, and Keokuk, fa. 
Topeka, Ottawa and Coffeyville, Kan, 
are taking preliminary steps toward 
submitting a similar scheme to popu- 
lar vote. Texas leads in the number 
off commission governed cities and 
next comes Kansas and Iowa. 
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Flew Over the Channel 


The English channel has at last been 
crossed by an airship heavier than air. 
Louis Bleriot has crossed the channel 
with a monoplane, one of the smallest 
everused. Hestarted from Les Baraques 
three miles from Calais, France, 
and landed at Dover, England. The 
distance was 20 miles and he made it 
in less than half an hour, twice as 
swiftly as the fastest mail boat. His 
speed averaged more than 45 miles an 
nour and some of the time was nearly 
60. He kept about 250 feet above the 
sea level. The machine used by Bler- 
iot was 20 feet across the wings, its 
weight was 400 pounds, and it had a 
motor of 25 horse power. With the 
same machine he recently made a trip 
from Etampes to Orleans, France. 


Congress Loses Humorist 








The humorist of. the national house 
of representatives, Francis W. Cush- 
man of the state of Washington, is 
dead. He was the tallest and thin- 
nest man in congress, 1% inches taller 
than Vice-Pres Fairbanks. He was 
42 years old and a native of Ohio. 
When 16 years old he went to 
Wyoming, and after serving as cow- 
boy, lumbering and teaching school he 
became a lawyer in Nebraska, settling 
at last in Tacoma, Wash. He was a re- 
publican and a@ staunch advocate of 
the gold standard. He served in 
congress from 1598 to the time of his 
death. He always protested against 
the czar rule of the speaker, supported 


by the committee on rules 
In a speech he said that after a 
member had secured a place upon 


the calendar for a bill “he either con- 
sents that the bill may die upon the 
calendar, or he puts his manhood and 
individuality in his pocket and goes 
trotting down that little pathway of 
personal humiliation that leads to the 
speaker’s room. No member who in- 
troduces a bill can get it considered 
unless it suits the speaker. When a 
committee reports a bill it goes to the 
calendar. Calendar? It ought to be 
called the cemetery, for therein lie 
the whitening bones of legislative 
hopes. I am not trying to tear down 
the republican party, but I should like 
to put my hand upon the throat of one 
or two men who concede that they are 
the republican party.” 

In the course of the debate 
Payne tariff bill last spring Mr 
man made a speech favoring the re- 
tention of the duty on lumber. He 
likened himself at the moment to a 
cow puncher who is about to be 
lynched for having raised 1000 cattle 


on the 
Cush- 


in the summer with one cow as a 
starter. “They asked Bill what he 
had to say. He rolled his quid in the 
other cheek and said: ‘Well, gentle- 


men, I s’pose I’ve got more interest in 
this performance than any other gent 
present, but I’m the least enthusiastic 
Over the program.’” 

Mr Cushman did not approve of Mr 


Bryan. He said in congress: ‘Yes, I 
know him as well as if I had been 
through him with a lantern The 
trouble with the mortal William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and with most .f you, 

that your arguments are so crooked 
you cannot walk around the _ block 


without meeting yourself on the other 
side,” 


Clemenceau Forced Out 





The French premier, Clemenceau, 
has had to resign because of a hostile 
majority in the chamber of deputies. 
His fall was due to financial scandals 
in the navy. It has been thought that 
the government spent too much 
money, at the same time failing to 
keep up the navy to the desired 
standard. Clemenceau’s leadership 
has been strong and effective for the 
French government during a trying 
Period. He has had to meet the serious 
affairs in Morocco, and has contrived 
to prevent serious results to the gov- 


ernment from the _ separation of 
church and state, which has been a 
very delicate matter to handle. At 


the same time he has met successfully 
the doctrines of socialism, which have 
been pushed to the front in parlia- 
ment. 

During the new era of’ battleship 
construction which has followed the 
Russo-Japanese war, Great Britain as 
usual led off with battleships surpass- 
ing any others in existence. The 
United States and Germany followed 
with their new navies, but France at- 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


tempted to reconstruct its navy with- 
out following the broad linesof monster 
new battleships along the line followed 
by the three nations mentioned above. 
There has been a great waste of money 
and unsatisfactory results in the re- 
cent naval policy of France. The past 
few years a remarkable series of dis- 
asters have occurred in the French 
navy. Battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats and submarines have been lost 
through carelessness of the men or 
negligence of commanders, attesting 
to unsatisfactory conditions and lack 
of harmony among those controlling 
the destinies of the French navy. The 
downfall of the Clemenceau cabinet is 
chiefly due to the naval troubles. 

The new premier is Aristide Briand, 
an avowed socialist, and a brilliant 
scholar and ‘orator. He has been min- 
ister of justice and at the same time 
minister of public construction and 
worship. Under him was accomplished 
the final separation of church and 
state in France. It seems to be the 
general opinion that the new cabinet 
will not serve very long. Briand is ex- 
pected to be even more radical than 
Clemenceau. 


Way Cleared for Merger 





The United States department of 
justice has ordered the immediate dis- 
continuance of the federal suit brought 
in Massachusetts against the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford rail- 
road company to prevent merger cf 
the Boston and Maine and to compel 
the New Haven road to discontinue is 
control of certain trolley lines. The 
reason given for discontinuing the suit 
is that the Massachusetts legislature 
has passed a measure that provides 
for a holding company to be formed 
under Massachusetts laws for the pur- 
pose of taking over any or all of the 
stock of the Boston and Maine anl | 
permitting that company to turn the! 
stock over to the New Haven road, 


! 


with the condition that the stock must | 


the control of 


tha | 


remain subject to 
Massachusetts authorities, This mean; 
that the merger of the Boston and 
Maine with the New Haven road is 
practically assured. 

The holding company voted at its 
first meeting in Boston, held last 
week, to buy the 110,000 shares of 
Boston and Maine railroad stock | 
now held by John L. Billard of Mer- 
iden, Ct. 





Blow at Employers’ Liability Act 


The Connecticut supreme court of 
errors has handed down a decision 
holding in effect that the employers’ 
liability act passed by congress in 
April, 1908, is unconstitutional. The 
decision is in a suit brought by W!I- 
liam H., Hoxie and Edgar G. Mondou 
against the New York, New Haven an.Jj 
Hartford railroad company. The plain- 
tiffs were train hands and were in- 
jured on the railroad of the defendant 
company while coupling cars. The 
court holds that congress did not in- 
tend to authorize tNe institution of ac- 
tions under the employers’ liability law 
in the courts of the state; that any- 
way it had no power to compel state 
courts to assume jurisdiction of such 
actions and that the law creates a 


statutory right of action which did not | 


exist in common law or in chancery. 


At common law a servant cannot re- | 


cover from his master for injuries re- 
ceived from the negligence of a fellow 
servant acting in the same line of em- 
ployment. This law gives such right 
of action, but the Connecticut court in 


effect holds that it is unconstitutional. | 





Briefly Told 


Mayor Hibbard of Boston has de- 
cided to be a candidate for re-election. 


He will conduct his own campaign. 


A cloudburst in northern Wisconsi: 
caused heavy damage to bridges an | 
dams. The state fish hatchery at Bay- 


field was nearly wrecked. 





Immigration into the United States 
fell off 20% during the month of June 


as compared with May, according io | 


the government report. 


An earthquake has brought disaster 
to the island of Sumatra. It is re- 
ported that 300 lives were lost. The 
earthquake followed an eruption of 
the volcano Mt Korinto, which has 


long been supposed to be an extinct | 


voleano, its crater having been filled 
with a large lake. 

Another hurricane has visited the 
southwest, losses being very heavy in 
Texas and Louisiana along the gulf 
coast. At least 18 persons were killed 
and over $1,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. Corn suffered greatiy, 
but cotton stood the storm quite well. 





The united society of Christian En- 
deavor, which is a worldwide organ- 
ization with 70,000 societies and nearly 
4,000,000 members, has taken steps to 
erect a fine headquarters building at 
3oston. It will cost about $200,000 
and will be on Huntington avenue, not 
far from the public library. 


Twenty-five governors of states in 
the middle west and south have 
joined in inviting Pres Taft to make a 
trip of inspection down the Mississippi 
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make the inspection of it can be 
arranged and expects to be able to do 
so the latter part of October or early 
in November. 


According to present plans for the 
western trip of Pres Taft, he expects 
to reach Denver about September 20. 
He expects to leave his summer home 
at Beverly, Mass, September 15, which 
will be his 52d birthday. He will not 
return to Washington until the latter 
part of November He will visit the 
south, as well as the west. 

The department of agriculture, af- 
ter thorough investigation of the sen- 
sational packinghouse charges made 
by J. F. Harms, who was employed as 
an inspector in the national stock 
yards at East St Louis, reports that 
the charges are groundless Harms 
claimed that the inspection had been 
made a farce, and that sanitary con- 














riven when he goes to New Orleans ditions with reference to the handling 
next November to attend the annual of meat products were bad. The re- 
convention of the Lates-to-the-Guif port says that his statements are 
deep waterway association. The pres- either greatly exaggerated or alto- 
ident says that he will be pleased to gether untrue. 
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New York Edition 
Sheep at State Fair 


L. A. PAGE, SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE 








The prospects for a large exhibit of 
sheep at the coming state fair ie good. 
The list of prizes offered for the dif- 
ferent classes is such that many new 
exhibitors ought to avail themselves 
of. The rule that exhibitors in each 
class will be restricted to two animals, 
and the four prizes offered in each 
class, makes it possible for a greater 
number to receive awards and should 
bring out very full entries in each 
class. 

The sheep industry is growing and 
every breeder in bringing their best 
to the fair has an opportunity to com- 
pare his own with others of the same 
preed, and thus seeing for themselves 
what is needed in their own flock to 
bring them up to the ideal standard of 
the breed they represent. I have 
noticed in the past that new beginners 
have greatly improved their flocks by 
doing so. I am looking forward to 
the largest exhibit in the sheep de- 
partment that has been brought to- 
gether at the state fair. 





Slate Hill, Orange Co—Haying pretty 
well along; farmers intend storing an 
average crop, although they have cut 
over more ground than lagt year. Har- 
vest is now on. Wheat and rye excel- 
lent; oats will be almost a failure; po- 
tatoes started well, but in need of rain; 
unless it comes scon there will be only 
half a crop. Corn never looked bet- 
ter. Pastures getting short and dry, 
Cows dropping off in flow of milk.— 
[x.. ¥. & 

Brown-Tail Moth—The brown-tail 
moth which has produced such great 
havoe in Mass and other N E states 
has recently appeared again in N Y. 
It has been summarily handled, how- 
ever. As soon as discovered on an es- 
tate in Westchester Co, the commis- 
sioner of agri entered into an en- 
counter with the moth with all dis- 
patch and it is believed that the last 
worm and insect have been de- 
stroyed, The infestation was due to 
an importation of an infested .shrub- 
bery from Mass. So far as is known 
there are now no brown-tail moths 
in the state. Our readers are urged to 
write the commissioner of agri when- 
ever either the brown-tail or the gpysy 
moth is suspected in any part of the 
state, 

Goshen, Orange Co—Most farmers 
are busy haying, although some have 
fineshed. Crop about 90% of last year, 
quality good, Potatoes will be short 
unless we have some rain, bringing 
$1.50 to $2, corn 5c, oats T0c. Not 
much grain raised, more corn planted 
than usual; though backward season 
it looks thrifty. What oats have been 
raised did not fill out good, owing to 
dry pastures.—[Grant Smith. 


Avon, Livingston Co— The long 
drouth has been broken by heavy 
showers, which proved a great help to 
farmers in saving growing crops. 
Wheat promises good yield; oats very 
light. Corn felt drouth, but is recov- 
ering under late showers. Estimates 
on oats by practical farmers are from 
25 to 75 bus p acre. The yield of corn 
in this section, from presnt_ indica- 
tions, will not be much. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—The drouth is 
broken, Wheat about all cut and some 
drawn to barn. Cabbage all set, 25% 
more acreage than last year. Cherries 
all picked. Corn growing nicely now, 
but plant is small, yet wheat is $1.30 
p bu, oats 62c, corn SOc, buckwheat 
Se, potatoes, old 60c, new $1.20, eggs 
20c, butter 23c, hay $9 to $12, straw 
$7 to &8. 

Bliss, Wyoming Co—Haying well ad- 
vanced, crop will be much lighter than 
in former years, Owing to dry weath- 
er in June oats are light. Potatoes 
looking fairly well. Corn short for 
this time of year. Dairies are doing 
well. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 22c p doz, 
Chautauqua Co—Hay 
will be a fair crop. Plenty of help at 
$1.50 to $2 p day. Corn and potatoes 
look good. Oats is rusted considerably. 
It is getting rather dry. Butter 26c, 


Jamestown, 


Stafford, Genesee Co—The continued 
drouth of several weeks past has been 
broken by occasional rains. Wheat 
harvest has commenced and there will 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


be an average crop. The growth of 
grass was checked during the drouth 
and there will not be an average yield. 
Many fields of old seeding are very 
light. Corn and potatoes look much 
better than a year ago at this date. 
There is a larger acreage of beans 
than last year, the crop in most fields 
is free from grass and weeds and looks 
fine. There is but very little buck- 
wheat, mostly on account of high price 
of seed 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co—Hay 
about % an average yield. A large 
acreage of fodder corn and oats sown. 
Pastures short. Cows shrinking in 
milk. Potato bugs and grasshoppers 
much in evidence. Old potatoes scarce 
at 80c p bu. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co—Hay- 
ing is well under way. The-crop is 
about the same as last year. Recent 
rains have improved the growth of the 
oat crop. Corn is making slow growth. 
<heese selling from factories at 13% 
to 13%c p lb. 

Floyd, Oneida Co—The weather for 
the past few weeks has, been fine for 
haying, and some farmers are well 
along. The pea harvest is. nearly 
over, and a light crop was secured, 
owing to the severe drouth. Potatoes 
are making a good growth of vines 
and blooming full, Corn is backward, 
Hay is a short crop. Pastures are 
very short, and the shrinkage of milk 
is great, even for this time of year. 
Considerable buckwheat has_ been 
sown; also considerable millet to help 
out the fodder supply. 

Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Hay is 
light. Farmers are hurrying their hay 
in. Oats are poor. Buckwheat nicely 
started. Butter is selling for 22 to 24c. 
Eggs are 24c p doz. Feed is high. 
Help is scarce. Farmers pay for day 
help $1.75 to $2. Wool sold for 20c 
p lb. 

Sandy Hill, Washington Co—The 
hay crop is light. Potatoes and oats 
look well. The drouth is broken with 
some rain, and corn is looking better 
than was expected. No potato bugs 


so far. Hay brings $14 to $15 p ton, 
cows $45 to $50 ea. Horses are scarce 
and high. Butter 29 to 30c p_ Ib, 


cheese 18c p Ib. Milk dealers com- 
plain of a scarcity of milk. Straw- 
berries have been a good crop. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—Copious 
rains have greatly increased the con- 
dition of all the cereals, and pasturage 
is very much improved. Haying well 
advanced, with an 80% yield. Corn, 
potatoes, oats, barley and buckwheat 
are doing fairly well. The shrinkage 
in milk is apparently more than in 
ordinary years. 

Avoca, Steuben Co—It has been very 
dry, and hay is not more than 40% of 
a normal crop. Spring grain was 
short. Early oats did not fill out well. 
The rain did not come soon enough. 
Fruit a very light crop, except cher- 
ries and blackberries. Cows shrinking 
badly. Butter and eggs in good de- 
mand. 

New York Fruit Growers’ Meeting— 
The summer meeting of the fruit 
growers’ assn will be held at Olcott 
Reach, Niagara Co, Aug 6-7. The 
speakers and topics are as follows: 
What are we after and how shall we 
get it, by C. E. Bassett of Fenville, 
Mich; Middle west ideas on the 
Lafean package bill, by T. H. Todd of 
New Franklin, Mo; Present and fu- 
ture prospects for fruit in the middle 
west, by P. A. Rodgers of Cravette, 
Ark, and The value of lime-sulphur 
mixtures as fungicides by Errett Wal- 
lace of Cornell university. The above 
topics will be discussed in the after- 
noon and evening of Aug 6. On the 
morning of the 7th a field meeting will 
be held in a nearby orchard, con- 
cucted by speakers from the dept of 
agri, and the remainder of the day 
will be spent in visiting fruit farms in 
the vicinity. As far as possible autos 
will be provided for the use of vis- 
itors. Those wishing to take the ride 
will please notify at once Mr Frank 
Bradley of Barker, who has charge of 
local arrangements. There are ample 
hotel accommodations at Olcott beach, 
and the rates reasonable. For further 
particulars address E. C. Gillett, sec- 
retary. 

Potato Market Good—Long Island 
potatoes are beginning to arrive and 
to be sold to the local trade. The first 
shipments of the past week were 
chiefly for export to Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and brought from $2.25 to $2.50 
for best. Jersey and Delaware are on 


the market, but in moderate quanti- 
ties, bringing $2.25 p bbl. Heavy ship- 
ments from these states and Long Is- 
land are expected this week. 

Leeds, Greene Co—Farmers have 
taken advantage of fair weather and 
finished haying. Crop was not as 
heavy as the wet spring promised. Po- 
tatoes very poor, owing to _ recent 
drouth. Everything suffering for 
rain. Rye all harvested. Butter 26c 
Pp lb, eggs 30c p doz. 


Waterville, Oneida Co—The drouth 


has been broken, and crops are mak- 
ing another start. The recent hail- 
storm did a little damage. Cows are 
shrinking in their flow of milk. 
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Oldcastle—Haying is almost done 
and the weather has been ideal. Clover 
was largely sowed without any rain, 
while timothy has had only one show- 
er to injure it. Corn is variable. On 
well drained land it is good, while on 
wet land it is very backward and gen- 
erally bad in color. Oats will not be 
an average crop, many fields are short 
and thin and dry weather will be 
against a full head. Barley generally 
looks well, while wheat is mostly in 
spock and is good. Potatoes are suf- 
fering for want of rain and the pros- 
pect for a full crop is not good. Tobacco 
is doing well. A large acreage of to- 
matoes. Early vegetables are plenti- 
ful. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co—Corn is 
making a good showing, but it is rath- 
er dry. We need rain very much, al- 
though in some parts of Ontario there 
has been considerable rain. Even gar- 
den truck needs rain. Winter wheat 
will soon be fit to harvest and is a 
good crop, and oats and barley are 
heading out. Early oats will be a good 
crop, but the late sown will be poor, 
Potatoes are growing well. Cows are 
milking well. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








Monday, July 26, 1909. 

At New York, last week the cattle 
market continued dull, steers declin- 
ing 10c, but closing a little more ac- 
tive; bologna bulls held up to last 
Monday’s prices; cows eased off 15@ 
@25c, with a dull demand. A few 
sales of calves on Wednesday were at 
very strong prices; but the general 
market for both veals and buttermilks 
fell off fully 25c. Today there were 43 
cars of cattle and 4820 calves on sale. 
Steers were in better demand and 
good to choice 10c higher; others full 
steady. The pens were not quite 
cleared. Steers averaging 945 to 1490 
lbs sold at $4.30@7 p 100 lbs, includ- 
ing 2 cars stable-fed Pa, 1330 to 1490 
lbs, at the outside figure; N Y state 
steers, 945 to 950 Ibs, 4.30@4.75, 12% 
ears Va, 1085 to 1815 Ibs, 4.50@6.40, 6 
cars W Va, 1167 to 1414 Ibs $5.15 @6.20, 
N Y state stockers, 740 Ibs, 3.60. Bulls 
sold at 3@4, cows 2@4.35, veals 6.50@ 
8.75, a few at 9, culls 4.50@5.50, 
grassers and buttermilks 3@4.25. 

Sheep, notwithstanding the heavy 
decline in lambs, held up fairly well 
last week. Today there were 56 cars 
on sale. Market slow and 12 cars un- 
sold. Common to prime sheep $3@5 
p 100 Ibs, culls 2@2.50, lambs 4.59 @ 
7.37%, car (extra) 7.50, culls 4. N Y 
state lambs 4.50@7, Pa 5.75, Kv 5.504 
7.50, Va 5.50@6.50, W Va 5.75@7.25, 
Oo 6. 

Hogs held up firm until Thursday; 


closed 5@10c lower. Today there 
were about 1125 hogs on sale. Prices 


were easy at $8.25@8.50 p 100 Ibs for 
extreme weights. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was slow in all branches of 
the business last week, with very little 
doing in heavy drafters. Business 
chunks weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 
were the best sellers at $225@275 p 
head, heavy drafters 250@350, good, 
sound, second-handers 100@200, old 
horses and cripples down to 30@40. 
Export demand almost nominal. 


At Buffalo, July 26—Cattle receipts 
today 4000 head. Market steady. Prime 
steers $6.75@7 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice 6@6.65, choice heifers 5.25@ 
5.75, top veals 9.25@9.50. Sheep steady, 
5000 head received. Top lambs 8, hogs 
firm, receipts 11,200 head, medium and 
heavy hogs 8.30@8.35, Yorkers 8.35@ 


8.45, light Yorkers 8.25@8.30, pigs 8.15 _ 
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Hop Conditions Improved 


While it is generally admitted that 
the 1909 crop will not be as large in 
any of the states as it was last year, a 
more hopeful view is taken of conii- 
tions. Rains in Ore improved the crop 
in that state, increasing the chances of 
the yield materially. Most recent es- 
timates of the crop place the Ore yield 
at 65,000 bales; Cal 65,000 to 70 0u0, 
and Wash 15,000 to 20,000. New York 
state crop has been badly damaged by 
lice and honey dew and estimates run 
from 30,000 bales down to a failure. 
Some of the grower-dealers hark back 
to many years ago when the crop was 
reduced to 5000 bales on account of 
honey dew. 

It is reported that the German crop 
is 25° smaller than last year’s. Alsace 
has been infested with vermin. Wilde, 
Neame & Co report that in spite of 
growers’ efforts the English hop yards 
are suffering from a severe attack of 
aphis. 

The spot market continues firm. 
New York quotes Pacific coast hops 
prime to-choice at 14@16c p lb, me- 
dium to prime 11@13c, 1907 crop 
prime to choice 10@12c, N Y state 
hops prime to choice 17@19c. Pacifie 
coast hops have advanced 16s p cwt 
in London. 


“Weather favorable for growing 
crop,” writes a Cobleskill corre- 
spondent. “Lice and honey dew are 


disappearing. Some contracts re- 


ported at 20c p Ib.” 


New York Cheese Markets 








At Utica, July 2G—A copious rain, 
followed by warm weather, should im- 
prove the condition of pastures, and 
check to some extent the shrinkage in 
the flow of milk. July cheese is now 
higher than in more than 40~years, 
but the demand continues strong. The 
quality of the cheese is of the best 
The top official price today was 4c 
higher than last week. The curb set- 
tlements were at 13%c. The sales re- 
ported large colored 784 bxs, large 
white 325, small colored 2296, small 
white 916, all at 13%c. Small colored 
361 bxs at 13%c. Sales of butter were 


204 packages at 2; @28c. 


New York Gemese Notes 


Perch river grange held its regular 
meeting recently, which, on account of 
the busy season, was not so well at- 
tended. The meeting was called to 
order by the worthy master, and only 
regular business transacted. The next 
meeting will be held Saturday evening, 
August 7. 

Sandy Creek grange at its recent 
meeting after the regular business 
presented the following program: 
Song by the choir, solo by Mrs Charles 
B. Jones, roll call, each member re- 
sponding with some news of the day 
or select reading; question, How to 
combat the insect pest, answer read 
as received from Dean H. E. Cook. 
There were several good questions in 
the box, which will be discussed at 
the next meeting, August 7. The an- 
nual picnic of the grange will be held 
Saturday, July 31, at the Outlet, to 
which everybody is invited. 

Wednesday, August 11, will be 
grange day at Thousand Island park. 
National Master N. J. Bachelder, State 
Master F. N. Godfrey, Mrs Jessie S. 
McBride, chairman of the women’s 
work committee, and Rev J. Foster 
Wilcox of Watertown will speak. Good 
music will be provided. It is expected 
that the meeting will be well attended. 

Fayette grange No 40 of Seneca 
county met recently and conferred 
third and fourth degrees upon a class 
of eight candidates. 


Orleans county granges will hold 





their annual picnic at the fair 
grounds on Saturday, July 31. It is 
expected that a prominent state 


grange speaker will deliver the ad- 
dress, and a fine program of athletic 
events be indulged in by members of 
the various granges. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, dairy but- 
ter 24@25c p Ib, eggs 26@28c p doz, 
new potatoes $2.25@2.30 p bu, cabbage 
1.25@1.75 p cra, timothy hay 15@16 p 
ton. 

At Albany, corn 80@S82c p bu, oats 
59 @62c, bran $26@27 p ton, middlings 
27@28.50, timothy hay 13.50@16, 
dairy butter 22@25c p lb, eggs 30@. 

c p doz, new potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Catile | Hogs 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 





Sheep 





Per 100 Ibs. 





7.60 |$8.15 |$8.30 |$6.80 lense $4.75 
8.50} 7.25 | 6. 5.10 








New “vork 7.20 | 7.50 00 

Buffalo 6.85 | 7.30 | 850} 7.10 | 5.75 | 4.90 
KansasCi 7.15 | 7.60 | 7.90} 6.65 | 5.25 | 450 
Pittsburg 6.75 | 7.30 8.50) 7.06 | 5.25 | 4.85 





At Chicago, cattle continue firm and 
5@10c higher, compared with previous 
week’s report. A feature of the mar- 
ket has been the scarcity of prime 
heavy steers. Total receipts were also 
emaller than for several weeks. Com- 
pared with receipts for 1908, the Chi- 
cago supply is short 103,000 head. July 
accentuated the deficiency to the ex- 
tent of 1000 head. Demand has been 
rather moderate and inquiry chiefly 
for “baby beef’—choice, young, light- 
weight cattle. Shipments of range 
and Tex cattle threatened to cause a 
break in the market, but congested 
railroad traffic kept receipts below the 
volume for this season of the year. 
The market for butcher cows is easy, 
range cattle having the preference. 
Canners and cutters continue steady, 
with only a moderate volume of 
business. Demand for stockers and 
feeders is slim, but the supply is not 
burdensome, Prime to choice steers 
$7.50 @ 7.60, good to prime 6.70@7.05, 
good to choice beef cows 4.60@5.00, 
heifers 5@6.50, butcher bulls 4.25@ 
485, calves 8@8.50, feeders 4.75@5.15. 

Owing to heavy receipts hogs broke 
15@25c p 100 lbs. There appeared to 
be concerted action on the part of 
buyers to break the market. Receipts 
at the six leading markets were 12,000 
head in excess of the previous week. 
Total receipts since Jan 1, however, 
are 1,629,000 head less than the corre- 
sponding period last year. Choice 
heavy packing hogs $8.05@8.20, 
butcher hogs 8@8.15, light mixed 7.60 
@7.75, heavy packing 7.80@7.85, 
choice pigs 6.65 @ 7.50. 

Sheep have improved in tone, an 
advance of 5@10c being recorded in 
nearly all the leading markets. Re- 
ceipts at six distributing centers were 
1000 head less than for the previous 
week and 4000 head less than the 
corresponding period last year. Pack- 
ers showed increased interest in lambs, 
and the situation was further 
strengthened by a report from the 
south that the lamb crop had virtu- 
ally passed into butchers’ hands. Good 
to choice lambs $7.50@8.25, wethers 
5.25@5.50, yearling wethers 5.50@6, 
good to choice ewes 4.75@5, feeding 
lambs 6@6.65. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 




















Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
menamnneng lp escdieoasaal bens 
Chicago .| 1.21 | 97 | .733 |.78 | .56 | 57 
New York 1.27 4 795 | 4 tA rH 
Beston..| — — | 86 61 60 
Toledo . . | 1.12 97 | .74 |.78 | 50 | 58 
St.Louis: |106 | ‘95/72 | ‘77 | 47 | Be 
Min’p’lis | 1.28 | 101! 67 | 76 | 45 | 55 
Liverpool | 1.37 | 110 8 | “=i 





At Chicago, wheat scored substan- 
tial declines from the recent high 
level, the loss being chiefly in July de- 
livery, this going off to $1.07% p bu, 
Sept 1.05% and Dec 1.04%. Subsequent- 
ly better buying brought a little recov- 
ery. The dominating influence has 
been the increased movement of new 
wheat; perhaps of scarcely less in- 
fluence the reports from various win 
ter wheat states to the effect that 
threshing returns are better than an- 
ticipated; and finally, bearish foreign 
advices. New wheat moved to mar- 
ket with considerable freedom and 
the impression prevailed in trade 
Circles that should weather conditions 
Prove favorable, the movement will 
continue free. 

A favorable feature was the in- 
creased inquiry for foreign account, 
although actual clearances of wheat 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and flour to ship to Europe were 
small. European markets were lower 
on talk of larger Russian offerings. 
Wheat yields in Hungary rather un- 
satisfactory, but southeastern Egirope 
otherwise fairly promising. The Rus- 
sian wheat crop is said to be good. 

There is little new in corn. Up to 
the opening of the last week in July 
the crop has made splendid progress 
aud development. The acreage, as 
everyone knows, is the largest on 
record. So far as the speculative mar- 
ket is concerned, this has been rea- 
sonably firm, with occasional slight 
advances in nearby deliveries, July 
working up 1@2c to a little better 
than 72c p bu, with Sept 68%c, but 
not entirely holding the gain. New 
crop. deliveries were nearly steady 
with Dec around 56@5i7c. 

The oats harvest is well along and 
new oats reaching the market in a 
small way. Prices were indifferently 
supported, trade rather unsettled, with 
some elements of weakness owing to 
favorable crop and harvest reports. 
The cash demand was fair, entirely 
on domestic account. Standard oats 
in store were salable at a slight 
premium over July delivery, which 
was fairly active toward the close of 
the month, around 45@46c p bu; Sept 
relatively weak at 40@4lc. 

Rye offerings light and market fair- 
ly well supported under the moderate 
demand. No 2 rye in store quotable 
around 83c p bu. 

New barley has begun to reach the 
Chicago market, but little interest 
manifested on the part of maltsters. 
Most of the supply at present con- 
sists of low grades suitable for mixing, 
and for these the market has shown 
some dullness, although demand fair. 
Malting barley 67@75c p bu, feed bar- 
ley 65@67c. 

Grass seeds are dull, although some 
inquiry now that new crop deliveries 
will soon be at hand; Sept timothy 
nominally $3.80 p 100 Ibs, country lots 
of old seed 2.75@3.75, according to at- 
tractiveness. Prime clover 10.85, hun- 


garian 1.35@1.50, Germa i 
en @ man millet 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
09.. 27@27% 30@31 26 
08... 23% 24 22% 
Desa 25 23 24 


At New York, receipts are heavier 
and the market rather unsettled. Ex- 
tra and fresh cmy 27@27%c, firsts 26 
@26 %c, state dairy 25% @26c, process 
speciais 24@24%c. The spring and 
early summer production of butter 
everywhere is smaller than it was last 
year. Chicago is about the only dis- 
tributing market in the country that 
reports its receipts as larger fhan 
those of last year; that fact, however, 
does not necessarily mean that less 
butter is going there than a year ago, 
since the Great Northern road whith 
enters Chicago last year did not com- 
pile its receipts, but is doing so this 
year, and it is possible that the in- 
crease is made up from the figures of 
this road, which are now available. 
Figures lately compiled show that on 
July 1 there were 24,541,791 Ibs of 
butter in the 32 cold storage plants of 
the country, against 32,543,706 Ibs on 
the same date last year, and 18,890,401 
Ibs two years ago. Boston’ receipts 
since May 1, the opening of the butter 
year up to and including July 20, 
were 23,543,678 Ibs, as compared with 
25,215,251 Ibs in the corresponding 
period last year. These figures cer- 
tainly point to a light make, country 
markets have been high and firm all 
through the season, and now that but- 
ter is being stored and consumed quite 
freely, it is only natural that prices 
should be climbing. 

At Boston, receipts are alittle 
heavier than a year ago, but prices 
are firm. Extra in northern cmy 
@31e p %b for tubs, prints 32@33c, 
western tubs 28% @29%c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, demand not so urgent 
as in recent weeks, but receipts are 
lighter, and the market pretty well 
cleaned up. Prices are firm. Small 
white cheese has given away to 
colored, which has the call. Full 
cream specials 14% @15%c p Ib, small 
fey colored 14c, 1%-lb skimmed spe- 
cials 11\c. 

At Boston, the market is higher and 
firm. N Y full cream 15@15%c p Ib, 
Vt 14% @15c, Wis young America 16% 
@17c, sage cheese 15@ l6c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unies otherwise stated, quotations in all 
stances are wholesale at New York. refer to 
prices at which the will sell fram store, 

; these, country con- 


. must pay treight and commission charges. 
en sold im a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples—Receipts are increasing in 
volume and quality shows some im- 


provement. Jerseys $1.50@3.50 p bbl, 
Del and Md 530c @1.25 p cra. 
Eggs—Market shows considerable 


accumulation of stocks of medium and 
ordinary qualities of which there is a 
rather poor outlet. Values on such 
grades are weak. Receipts from south- 
ern states show the effects of warm 
weather. Choice lots are a trifle easier 
in sympathy with others, but sell read- 
ily. State and nearby selected hennery 
30@32c p doz, brown 27@28c, western 
extra firsts 23@24c. 

Fresh Fruits—Peaches in light sup- 
ply, and 15@25c higher. Plums also 
scarce, Grape receipts are still light. 
Offerings of cherries are ample and 
the market is lower. Pears $2.50@4.50 
p bbl, peaches 1@2.75 p carrier, plums 
1.50@2, grapes do, sweet cherries 35@ 
J75c p 8-lb bskt, sour 40@50c, currants 
6@7Tt%ec p qt, up river blackberries 10 
@ 14c, raspberries T@I11c p pt, huckle- 
berries 7@10c p qt, Pa Mountain ber- 
ries S@lic, gooseberries 12@15c, 
muskmelons 60c, qt case 150@2, Bal- 
timore 50c@1.25 p bskt, watermelons 
10@30 p 100. 

Hay and Straw—Offerings are liber- 
al and large shipments are reported to 
be in transit. Demand is brisk, but 
not sufficient to sustain old prices. 
Prime timothy $1.02% p 100 lbs for 
large bales, No 1 97%c@1, mixed 
clover 80@S5c, long No 1 rye 
straw 90c. 


Hides—Market for hides shows im- 
provement. Tanners show less dispo- 
sition to hold off, although tariff legis- 
lation prevents consummation of large 
transactions. Country slaughter steer 
hides, 00 Ibs or over, 14@15c p lb, cow 
hides 13@13%6c, bull 11% @12%c, No 
1 calf skins 2ic, horse hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feed—Market easier in sympa- 
thy with wheat. Coarse western bran 
in sacks $24 p ton, standard middlings 
25, red dog 32, oil meal 33.50, yellow 
meal 165@1.70 p 100 Ibs, gluten 
29.50 p ton, 


Onions—Market dull and easy in 
tone, receipts moderate. Southern reds 
$1.50@2 p bbl, yellow 1@1.50, LI 1.50 
@ 1.75. 

Crop looking well in spite of long 
drouth.—[R. A. E. New Hampbon, N Y. 


Onion aoreage heaviest known in 
this section. Promise is for a bumper 
crop.—|[B. & S., Canestota, N Y. 

Onions in this section have had a 
hard time since seed germinated. 
Winds and grubs have spotted some 
fields. Prospects are that onions will 
be Y mei cas J. C.. New Hampton, 
N Y. 


Don’t think there will be over half a 
crop here on account of too much 
rain early in the season followed by 
drouth.—[F. K., Wolcott, N Y. 





| 





former quotations. Ordinary stock is} 


weak. 
$2.@ 2.25 p bbl, Jersey, Del and Md 1.75 
@2.25, N C sweets 2@3.50, yams 2@4. 


Pouktry—Demand continues fairly 


active, but supply is in excess of trade 
requirements. Fowls 15%c p lb 1 w, 


Receipts are quite heavy, L IL} 


spring chickens 19c, turkeys léc, ducks | 


12%c, fresh killed, iced fcy broiler 
squabs 40@50c p pr, fcy broilers, 3 lbs 
to the pr, 26@30c, dry-picked fowls 
15% @ 16 %c. 


Vegetables—Asparagus firm at $2.50) 


@3 p doz for colossal and $1.50@2.25 
for prime. Nearby beets steady at $1 
@ 1.50 p 100, carrots do, cukes $1@1.75 
p bbl for Norfolks, Jerseys 75c@$1, 
cabbage unchanged, nearly flat Dutch 
$3@5 p 100, southern corn 75c @$1.25 
p standard cra, Jersey 75c@$1.75 p 
100, celery 40c p doz stalks, L I cauli- 
flower 50c@$3.50 p lt, Fla eggplants 
75c@$1 p bx, Jersey $1. Nearby let- 
tuce 20@50c p bbl, state 10@50c p bx, 
lima beans $1.50@4 p bskt, okra $1@2 
p carrier, Jersey peppers $2@2.50 p 
bbl, L I peas 50@75c p bag, state Tic @ 
$1.25 p bskt, rhubarb $1.25@1.50 p 100 
behs, radishes 50@75c, scallions do, 
up river string beans 75c@$1.25 p 
bskt, spinach @75c p bbl, marrow 
squash 75c@$1, rutabaga $1@1.50 p 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 















WELL 


Potatoes—Choice lots sell readily at | 





FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
must use Galo-Baldwin cutters. The —_ 2 
successful cutter for ensilage sad 4: r. 
Does the work with less power, in_ less time any 
other. Just the machine people with light power 
engines. You'll find 


Gale-Baldwin 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

are best after careful investigation. They are the 

to-date cutters, with elevators to fill the highea 

Safety flywheel, safety treadle lever. 4 

different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. With or 

without trav feed table. We will save you 
money, if you write now for Free Book. 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
BOX 120, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 
MASS. 





















Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
greatest weather-resister known. 

Ask any live dealer for Genasco. 
by a 32-million-dollar guarantee. Look for the 
hemisphere trade-mark. Write for the Good 
Roof Guide Book and samples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


L t prod f halt d 

qnenutacterere of Sealy coving in the =r 

PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 














Nails in Use Thirty 
Years and Not Rusted 


That's what our Zine Coated Iron Cut Nails do. 
We can show you nails in roofs laid overtthirty years 
ago without a sign of rust. We've made our nails jast 
the same way for thirty years and they’l! last as long 
as the best shingle. Write for prices and samples, 


MALLEABLE (RON FITTINGS 68., BRANFORD, COMM, 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either or 
wallow wells in nny, kind of soll ot rock. Mounted on 
Ww oron is. gines orse powers. 
simpleand durable. Any mechanic can operate thems 
easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BRO6., Ithaca, N. ¥. 














Watson E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. Books free. 


PATENTS ietsex2s Bs 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


By WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM &. COK. 
This is the most nd exhaustive work 


complete 
the kind ever published 
not a book second-ha: 





i um. 
ti taker from the home plant of Mr Bice 
in New Jersey. plans and specifications for 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. 
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100 bchs, tomatoes 40@50c p carrier 
upper Jersey $1.50@2 p bx. 
Wool—Boston reports that standard 


fleeced wools of the Ohio and Pa type 
are very scarce. Some sales are being 
made of wools in transit. XX 35@36c 
p lb, X 388@34c, % blood comes - 
@ 85c, unwashed delaine. 33@34 
Mich, Wis and N Y fleeces 25 @ 26c jon 
fine unwashed, 35@36c for % blood 
unwashed. London reports continued 
buying of cross breds by American 
wool houses. 


Tobacco Harvest Begins 


Reports from all the cigar leaf 
tobacco states are generally favorable, 
and in N E the crop is so far ad- 
vanced that the harvest has begun. 
This announcement may be a surprise 
to N Y, Pa and Ohio growers, who 
harvest their tobacco by cutting the 
stalks and stringing them on laths. 
But the New England farmer has 
found that the priming method of 
harvesting brings better results and 
enables him to begin harvesting early. 

If the primng method is to be pur- 
sued the grower should give close at- 
tention to the condition of the leaf 
and pick the leaves just before they 
become ripe. John B. Stewart, govern- 
ment tobacco expert at Tariffville, Ct, 
advises that if farmers are not certain 
they had better take a chance in mak- 
ing an error on the sideof picking 
tobacco a little green, rather than 
wait for it to be too ripe. He says: 

“About a week after the tobacco is 
budded three or four leaves on the 
bottom of the plant should be picked 
and taken to the barn in _ baskets, 
strung on string attached to  laths, 
and hung up to cure. About four or 
five days after the first priming the 
tobacco should be suckered. This is 
done to put more body and life into 
the leaves taken off at the second 
priming, which should be about eight 
or ten days after the first. From this 
on the suckers should be allowed to 
grow, and the tobacco harvested as it 
ripens. The third picking should be 
taken off about two weeks after the 
second and the top two or three leaves 
before frost. 

“I believe in this method of har- 
vesting and curing the crop. There 
is certainly a great improvement in 
the quality of the primed tobacco over 
that cut in the usual way and cured 
on the stalk. Of course, the expense 
is somewhat greater. It costs to har- 
vest, cure and bundle cut tobacco 
about 3c p Ib, while it costs to prime, 
cure and bundle about 7c p Ib. Primed 
tobacco, however, will yield 100 to 300 
Ibs to the acre more than when the 
stalk is cut.” 

This method is especially of value to 
those who wish to grow wrappers and 
binders, but so enthusiastic are many 
growers that they predict that all 
cigar leaf will ultimately be primed 
because of the superior quality ob- 
tained thereby. 

Relative to conditions in Ohio A. D. 
Selby, tobacco expert of the Ohio ex- 
periment station, says: “I have re- 
cently been through the tobacco re- 
gions of Ohio and my assistant in 
tobacco work has just returned from 
Montgomery county today (July 22). 
The crop has started very “well, indeed, 
everything considered, and a week ago 
was in rather promising condition, 
with some fields decidedly advanced. 
Continuous rains within a few days, to- 
gether with inadequate drainage of the 
lands, has helped to make the weeds 
very bad and also seems to have 
brought about a very heavy amount of 
mosiac diseases or frenching. Re- 
cently, storms have also resulted in 
blowing partly over much of the larger 
tobacco and thus bringing about an 
unsatisfactory condition. 








Haying Well Under Way—The clos- 
ing week of July finds most of the 
hay crop secured in northern and east- 
ern states. In much of the central 
west and southwest the work was pre- 
earious, owing to frequent and heavy 
rains and some storms which badly 
lodged the tall grass. Further east 
the weather was drier, and imme- 
diately after the Fourth of July farm- 
ers plunged into meadows, with an 
exceedingly busy season for the next 
three weeks. In the older eastern 
sections grass made fair growth the 
past spring, considering the weaken- 
ing effects of the long drouth of 1908 
on established meadows. It is too 
early to determine the rate of yield 
or the tonnage, but in the aggregate 
this is large. 











The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 2%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. The market was short 
the earlier part of iust week with the 
result that anyone having a surplus 
could get his own price for it. The 
price paid ranged from $2@2.50 a 
40-qt can. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended July 24 were: 
Milk Cream 


UNG nnn teviedescesstccss eee ae 
Susquehanna .....-eee+e 9,252 il4 
West Shore ....-scceee.e14,280 1,413 
Lackawanna voces cecces aMmED 2,48 

N Y C (long haul) ......08,218 300 
N Y C (Harlem) ooccee 081,000 100 
Ontario CAR 8,602 


Lehigh valley .....++++++28, a 2,096 


Homer Ramsdell line ... 1,§ 50 
New Haven gucureikcee 200 
Other sources .eoccecveeses+1,400 100 


Totals .ccccccccccccscradatd 14,140 





Milwaukee to Have Next Dairy Show 
—At the recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the national dairy show 
association it was definitely decided to 
hold the 1909 exhibition in Milwaukee 
October 15-24 inclusive. The resig- 
nation of Director Sudendorf was ac- 
cepted, and Prof Van Norman was 
elected to the position of secretary and 
manager. Prof Van Norman has 
been granted a leave of absence from 
the Pennsylvania state college, so that 
he may devote his entire time to the 
dairy show association in preparation 
for the exhibition this fall. At the 
same time that the directors’ meeting 
was being held the executive com- 
mittee of the national creamery but- 
ter makers’ association also met and 
decided to unite with the dairy show 
people and hold their show and an- 
nual meeting in Milwaukee at the 
same time as that organization. 


The old reliable American Agricul- 
turist reaches me regularly, and I en- 
joy its visits as that of an old friend, 
Piled on my library shelves are com- 
plete volumes dating back into the 
°50’s. American Agriculturist was the 
first paper of which I remember. My 
recollection is that my father took it 
from .the first volume and for many 
years. Many changes have come into 
the life of the paper in all these years, 
as well as in my own since those early 
days.—[Prof T. C. Atkeson, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 














THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a on of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 

you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

7 THE AD DRESS must be wy as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Agrorties, 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 


as we 


will be accepted at the above raté. but will be 
inserted P our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable | asa large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 


vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


AND PET STOCK 








DOGS, RABBITS 


FULL RLOODED Scotch Collie puppies for sale, 
LENA COTTERMAN, Bryan, 








MY FARM poor. are guaranteed. A, J. GIL- 
SON, Edwards, N 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS—Raised by heavy fertilization 
in rows 14 inches apart_and thinned by hand. They 


are stocky plants. Golden Self-Bleaching (French 
seed), White Piume, Giant Pascal. Winter Queen 
and Golden Heart, $1.50 per 1000; 80 cents per 500. 
Cabbage plants ready all the time to August 20. 
Succession. Danish Rallhead and Flat Dutch; $1 
per a $3.50 per 500. F. W. ROCHELLE, Ches- 
ter, N 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $6 bushel: cow- 
peas $1.75 *. \e bushel; cow horn turnip seed 40c 
pound, J. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





TIMOTHY = i direct. GLICK’S SEED 


FARMS, Lancaster 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In- 
dian Games, White Leghorns. and Rhode . 


Reds. x cents each. E 
PARE POULT y FARM, Elkins Park, Pe. 





CROPS AND MARKETS 





LIVE STOCK 


August an ‘October 
that have just i ompleted an average of 1.004 
pounde of milk each, for the past twelve months. 
We guarantee these cows perfect in every r- 
ticular, and will sell them oubeect to the tu 
culin test. Our price is $100 each f o b the cars. 
You cannot afford to buy common or poor cows 
at any price, as these = a - will y for he 
selves during the coming winter with milk i 
per -. a by our chance Sew oh 1,000- 
poun ress IVE 
MEADOW 7H ARMS, Portlanivitie” a. ie = 





DEPROV ‘ED a Ro ~ Restshioes big 
quek. Five re for ber farrow, 
¢ eap. PENN BERKSHIRE ro y 
Pa. 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad 
sale; 18 cows, 18 he ifers and 13 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service boars and 
spring pring pies re aed for shipment. N. D. SNYDER, 


for 
bulla, 8S. E. 














PRIZB HOLSTEINS—De_ Kol Burke bulls, 
ready for service; cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 

LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for _ booklet, 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 
IMPROVED A. A. 


lish Yorkshires, 
BRADLEY Prewlure NY. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





of goon Bate or wow a | safet 
P are in rofits -¥ 4 oe 
ability 3 you __ ‘oon er ee money Ww 
This is what we have hE "for 9 — 
coousity holders for 7 of a century— un- 
rivaled record. If you have any money to inv vest, it 
Mee u_to write me for partiowians, HERBERT 
MY President Orang. Judd Company, 439 
Lafayette St, New York City. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film views, 
magic lanterns, slides and similar wonders for 
sale, Ostalog free. We also buy 5 apes machines, 
films, slides, etc. HARBACH Filbert 
St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWO La fy ART LINEN centerpieces. 
Wild rose ne daisy designs, and two doilies, all 
o oy cents, to introduce our new catalo; 

REMILEARD & CO, Dept 17, Springfield, 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





FOR SALE~In the sunny south near Raleigh, 
N valuable tract of land, contains acres, 
3,000, boo feet standing timber, ‘lots of wood, plenty 

water and one sawmill outfit; good farm 
£. suited to most any crop; grain and ; do 


grasses 
well; will grow five to six cwt lint cotton pen 
acre; five tenant houses, small orchard coming in 
each place, three miles to Cary Junction at 
S AL and So R R; 2% miles to .” Morrisville ou 
So R; near church and high school. Want to 


sell for a — Cc. L. DUKE & BRO, RF D 


No 1, Cary, 3} 


7000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale in 14 
States; endless variety in size, price and purpose; 
stock, tools and crops included with many which 
have been thrown on the market at startling sacri- 
“Strout’s bulletin for 

profusely illustrated, with reliable 
information 4 farming localities and traveling in- 
structions to see properties, mailed free. We 
railroad fares. Det E. A. STROUT co. 
World’s La pat ‘arm y = ® University Bldg, 
Syracuse, N 





fies to. to settle Cn quickly, 





FOR SALE—1260 acres of good farm land at $16 
per acre; about twenty horse cleared; adapted 
cotton, corn, peanuts a 


HYATT, Tar- 





ge SALE—4 25-acre farm in Boone county, 
Ky; 3% miles from shippi point; 2 good houses, 
2 large barns, 3 cisterns, 4 lasti: ae, % acres 
a hE Fer FF te a 
class, § —, 

OLORE, Burlington, Ky. ieee 

WISCONSIN LANDS—In Marinette county 
the famous iry belt. Choice unimproved 
at $7.50 to per acre. Li * ent: 
railroads and towns; near 


Write for literature. “SRIDMORE 
93-G, Marinette, Wis. 


FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM—Village 0} 
Owego; 5 acres, 1l-room house, carriage house = 
seehouse; 6 blocks from —— Widow 

ce : AL 
AGENCY, Owego, N'Y. ALL'S "yal 


1p RLAWARE is a fruit garden. 
he weer for strawberries, 





in 
land 
cone to 


ams. 
L LAND Goo CO, Box 








The best place 
tatoes age — 





= KS— Ereqthing, in the book line at the sake Information in to buyers an 
SUFFOLK COUNTY. BOOK SHOP, Patchogue, | seekers by STATE BOARD OF AGRIGULTURE, 
N Y. rite for catalog. Dover, Del. 

GREY LIME FERTILIZER—For prices and cir- FOR. SALE— good 
culars address A. M. SNYDER, North Industry, | acres in ee ye ee 
Ohio. railroad sta tion’ % mile from school. For 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MONEY SAVED by using the rey, swing stan- 
rice 


lars address JACOB BLOCH, Harrington, a 
STOCK, DAIRY FARM, 25 acres, large ho 
two cottages. = _— gi" state road, — 
> c. a or rt. 
HASBROUCK ‘Moéena, N Y. —" 








chica. ma , to fit any stable. Ra = “4 
d easure to answer your inqu or ice ani 
oklet, ROY BROS, Bat Wve ¥ 


FOR SALE—Champion_ reaper and binder, in 
good condition. J. GRAMPS, Ft Plain, N ¥. 








.DEERING HUSKS and _ shreds in fine condi- 
tion for salee MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N Y, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





AGENTS WASEED 





AGENTS— daily selling our handy tool, 
ticles in Lightnin, pelle, 
THOMAS MEG COMP AD 239 
Dayton, O. 


12 ar- 
Sample _ free. 
arney Block, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, 
postoffice clerks. Many examinations coming every- 
where soon. Yearly salary t Sho 
hours, Annual vacation. 0 
poor times. Salary twice monthly. Ov 
pointments to be made during 1909. Country and 
city residents equally eligible. Common education 
sufficient. Political influence does not help ap- 
pointment. Candidates prepared free. Write im- 
mediately for schedule and free bulletin. Aye 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 46, Rochester, N Y. 








| Man. 
} communicate with us, 
| whether the work is permanen 





MEN WANTED, young, strong; account in- 
creasing business. on railroads, for firemen or 
brakemen; experience unnecessary; $75 to $100 
monthly. Promoted to conductor or engineer, $150, 
$200 monthly. State age, weight. hight. RAIL- 

oom 117, 227 Monroe Street, 


WAY ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





WANTED-—Railwa wey, mail, clerks, city oenzionn, 

postomien clerks, a ae iy. Examinations 

ar aration fre. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
%, Rochester, N Y, 


WANTHD—Good milker, gentle with stock, man 
with family Bre Tt house —s write for 
particulars, , Zellwood, 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED_ FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
lists men wishing to obtain employment u 5 . 
Most of them are without experience, bu they are 
able-bodied and willing to were. They speak little 
or no English, although many em Ger- 
If you can make use of such help, please 
stati what you will 

and whether you = 
fer a single or married man. We are * —_ 
thropie organization, whose object it is to 
and encourage Jews to pesemne armers. We fo; 
on to employer or employee. 


D 
Fatih LABOR BUREAU, 174 Second. “Ave, New 





FARM HELP and kind of help sepplies 
of charge by the we r information Office 
Italians (59 ayett 7% eat. 1138 Wanke 
lin), New York City, FREE ABOR OFFICE. 


Send for circular and application blanks. 








DELAWARE FRUIT, a and truck farms, 
delightful climate, best i. the ideal — 
country. McDANIEL 


nd for free le 
McDANIEL, Dover, Del. a 


WANTED—To b I 
“Lowell Place, Buffalo, N'Y, 2“ ES PETER, 


Want to Buy, Sell or 


Exchange 


anything—live stock, birds, eggs, seed 
plants, old implements or househol 
goods, hay, grain, wood. Advertise 
your wants in our Farmers’ Exchange 
Department. This department is yours, 
Mr dnd Mrs Subscriber. Are you 
getting the benefit of it? Most of our 
subscribers open their papers at the 
Farmers’ Exchange pages and read@ 
these advs first; but some of you don’t 
realize you ought to advertise things 
yourself. Why won’t you 


Let Us Make Money For You 


An adv in the Farmers’ Exchanga 
Department will make money with 
hardly any outlay or expense, and 
without your doing any work, except 
answering a few letters. The cost is 
only 5c a word, and a 25 or 30-word 
adv will contain all you want to say. 
Just describe the article—tell the 
trath about it—the maker’s name, if 
it has one, the price and its actual 
condition. Don’t say it’s in first-class 
condition unless it really is—better 
say “fair condition.” Then sign your 
name and address and 


Send Your Adv to Us 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafay- 
ette St, New York City. Gentlemen: 
In reply to your letter of the 24th, beg 
to say that I was so busy filling orders 
that I had promised on dates, that I 
did not have time to answer your let- 
ter when it was received. Should 2 
continue in business and advertise in 
the American Agriculturist, I shall be 
obliged to employ a secretary, espe- 
cially to see to my correspondence. 
I have nearly sold out, only two tom 
turkeys for sale.—[Allie Holmes, Ad- 
vertiser of Bronze Turkeys, West Win- 














| fiela, N Y. 














Peter’s Lady 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 


HE evening when their ac- 
quaintance began was the 
essence of all that is ex- 
ecrable in weather. With- 
out the moral courage to 
storm, or the magnanim- 
ity to clear, every cubic 
inch of atmosphere was 
packed with drizzle. The 
street lamps, hazy spheres 
of light, only emphasized 

the prevailing darkness and gloom. 

Even the pavements seemed to ooze a 

treacherous black slime. 

Peter’s first apprehension of the 
Lady was from a purely commercial 
standpoint. Suddenly a being in a 
rain coat and a fluttering blue veil 
loomed large beside him, and it was 
certainly within the limit of possibil- 
ity that she might wish an evening 
paper. He uttered the customary cry 
of his calling with a shrill suddenness 
that she seemed to find disconcerting, 
for she uttered a startled exclamation 
and looked down. And somewhere 
near the curb she found Peter, an ab- 





surdly small boy, with an absurdly 
large collar gleaming white in the 
dim radiance of the _ street lamp. 
Peter’s mother was a laundress by 
profession, and Peter’s collars were 
the cast-off possessions of her cus- 
tomers. Their size and polish gave 


an air of distinction to the small, oval 
face of their wearer. 

“You poor child!” said the Lady 
impulsively, and her voice fell pleas- 
antly on Peter’s ear. He looked at her 
now with different eyes. There was 
a whiteness about her skin that he 
liked, as he liked the reddish gold 
shade of her hair and the flickering 
smile that was half sad, half sweet, as 
if vibrating between kindliness and 
pity. The lady in the rain coat had 
suddenly become more than a possible 
customer. And she, for her part, was 
curiousty aware of a novel interest in 
a quaint human atom, staring up at 
her with his great eyes. 

“You ought to be home, child, a 
little boy like you, and such a dread- 
ful night! You have a home, haven't 
you?” 

Peter’s readiness to enlighten her on 
this point was the more surprising be- 
cause, as a rule, he possessed the 
taciturnity of the street urchin, who 
early discovers how very slight is his 
claim on the interests of others. Yet 
the Lady learned that Peter had a 
home and a mother, who did his col- 
lars up for him and kept his supper 
warm. He should go home, Peter ex- 
plained, as soon as his papers were 
sold. 

“How many are there?” the Lady 
asked, and Peter counted them. 
“Five?” the Lady repeated after him. 
*“T’ll take them—yes, all. Here comes 


my car. Now run home to your 
mother.” 
He stood staring after her as she 


stepped aboard the car, the five papers 
under her arm. He could still feel 
the touch of her glove as she had 
pressed the nickel into his damp little 
palm. “She bought five at a clip, she 
did,” said Peter to set at rest his own 
incredulity as to whether the as- 
tounding thing had actually hap- 
pened. “Five at a clip! She’s a bird.” 
And back of that terse ecomium was 
something of the feeling which poets 
and artists have expressed in forms of 
imperishable beauty. 

After that their meetings were of 
wery frequent occurrence. To the or- 
dinary observer it was nothing more 
unusual than a pretty young woman 
buying an evening paper from an un- 
dersized newsboy. To Peter it was 
the event of the twenty-four hours. If 
he did not see the piquant face with 
its fluff of radiant hair, and hear the 
music of her “good afternoon,” the 
effect was much the same as if the sun 
had forgotten to rise. His heart 
swelled with adoring exultation when 


CC ERUEAL OEE Nite 


he beheld her moving lightly in his 
direction, oblivious to the desperation 


of Fatty Casey, who brandished his 
papers under her eyes and shrieked 
his appeals in her ears. 

But one night when she felt for her 
pocketbook the pleasant gaiety of her 
face disappeared. For a full moment 
she fumbled helplessly, and then she 
held toward him the paper she had 
just taken. “I can’t buy one tonight,” 
she said. “I've lost my pocketbook.” 
Her violet eyes regarded him blankly. 
“Why, what am I to do? I haven't 
change for my fare home.” 

She was communing with her own 
dismay, rather than with Peter, but 
the heart of the boy on the street 
corner swelled with the bewildering 
realization that she had appealed to 
him for help. He made no move to 
take the paper she extended. Instead 
he plunged his hand into his pocket. 
“How much d’ye want?” 

The Lady looked down on him with 
a relief in which there was a trace of 
amusement and something more of 
tenderness. “Do you mean you will 
lend me the money I need till tomor- 
row? That would be very kind of 
you. How do you feel sure that I 
would bring it back?” 

“You can have a quarter 
like,” said Peter magnificently, 
quite ignoring the latter question, 

“Ten cents will be enough. And 
you.are a dear boy. I shan’t forget 
it.’ She climbed aboard her car, wav- 
ing her hand to a deliriously happy 
small boy, who hardly cared whether 
he sold his papers or not. 

The next day, the first for many 
weeks, the Lady did not appear on 
Peter’s corner, and so for him the 
sun did not rise. But his heart had 
room only for regret, none for sus- 
picion. The second day repeated the 
program of watching and disappoint- 
ment and heartsickness. By the end 
of the week it was a_ very listless 
Peter who stood upon the street corner 
oblivious to the demands of business 
enterprise. His rivals wondered that 
he seemed to sell as many papers as 
ever, not understanding that the 
pleading wistfulness of Peter’s big, 
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sad eyes was more than a match for 
their strenuous methods. 

Unfortunately, many of Peter’s ac- 
quaintances were familiar with the 
history of his chivalrous succoring of 
a damsel in distress. He had told his 
mother, with a blissful assurance of 
her approbation, and it was hard that 
her words should be the first to sow 
seeds of suspicion in his mind. “It's 
the pretty ones, and the ones with the 
fetching ways that’s the worst of the 
lot,” said Peter’s mother. Family dis- 
cipline was such that Peter ventured 
no reply. But it was a relief when 
Fatty Casey expressed a similar senti- 
ment. 

“She knew you was easy, and all 
the time she was just a-workin’ you,” 
said Fatty, who had viewed the un- 
businesslike transaction from the op- 
posite street corner, and had disap- 
proved from the start. “And now she’s 
got your money she won't never show 
her face around here again.” 

“You're a-lyin’,” said Peter with a 
smack of his lips, as if the word was 
sweet to his taste. 

Fatty stared, unable 
ears. “Do you want to 
asked incredulously. 

It appeared that this was exactly 
what Peter wanted, and as soon as 
business engagements would permit 
they adjourned to a convenient alley, 
where lookouts were = stationed to 
watch for the police. The contest was, 
of course, ridiculously unequal. The 
diminutive Peter had no chance 
against his opponent. But he hurled 
himself against the superior bulk of 
the astounded Fatty with an indiffer- 
ence to consequences such as might 
be looked for in a battering ram. So 
that he might inflict pain on Fatty 
his own injuries were matters of su- 
preme unconcern. It was long since 
the gravely respectful audience had 
soon so game a fight. And when at 
last the contact of his head with the 
paving stones deprived Peter tempo- 
rarily of consciousness and gave the 
nominal victory to Fatty, the praises 
of the onlookers were all for the van- 
quished. Fatty slunk away, while 
Peter, whose right eye was rapidly 
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“This Is My Little Peter, Randall, the Peter Who ‘Knowed that I Come 
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closing, and whose lip was disfigured 
by a cut, stood proudly, the center of 
an admiring circle. “‘He was a-lyin’,” 
said Peter, ‘an’ I'll fight anybody who 
says he warn't.” Then he walked 
away with a swagger that made him 
seem at least six inches taller. 

Through a month of watching and 
deferred hope Peter waited for some- 
one to repeat Fatty’s indiscretion. 
Then one day a voice spoke over his 
shoulder: “Did you think I had for- 
gotten?” It was the Lady’s voice, and 
yet, strangeiy changed... It was like 
the violin old Goldberg played on Sun- 
days, which in its gayest strains had 
a plaintive undertone. 

Peter whirled on his heel. 
face had changed like her voice. 
pink had gone from her cheeks, 
there were shadows under her eyes. 
But it was she, and his heart had 
room only for rejoicing. He .gazed 
at her dumbly and adoringly and his 
eyes filled. She stopped fumbling in 
her purse and looked at him in dis- 
tress. “Peter, 3 What 
is the matter? "Did you think I wasnt 
coming again?” 

“I knowed you'd come,” said Peter, 
breathing hard. “The rest they sai. 
you was a-workin’ me.” 

The Lady gave a sad little laugh. 
“Who said that?” 

“My—my mother,” acknowledged 
Peter with obvious reluctance “and 
Fatty—but I fixed him!” 

“Peter, you didn’t fight, not that 
great boy?” In the course of the 
Lady’s acquaintance with Peter, she 
had become more or less familiar 
with the titles of his nearby competi- 
tors. 

“Yes, Miss. And he 
confessed truthfully. “But I give him 
a run for his money.” In his self- 
congratulation he did not realize that 
the Lady was looking at him strangely 

“Peter, did you believe in me when 
everything seemed against me, when 
people told you that I had forgotten, 
that I was never.coming back, that I 
never meant to come back?” She 
leaned toward him, her eyes very 
wide open, her lips apart. Something 
in her manner seemed to say that 
much depended on his answer. He 
looked at her with puzzled honesty, “1 
knowed you'd come.” 

“But when your 
forgotten? You 
your mother.” 
she 


Her 
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licked!” Peter 


mother said I'd 
must have believed 
It seemed to him that 
was pleading with him to acknowl- 
edge that he had lost faith in her and 
the strangeness of it perplexed him 
sorely. But he stuck doggedly to the 
truth. “My mother says the prettiest 
ones is always the worst of the lot. 
But I—” Peter halted, vainly trying 
for an adequate expression of the 
faith that was in him. “I knowed 
you'd come.” 

A trembling hand pressed a silver 
coin into his. “You dear, dear little 
boy,” said Peter’s Lady. “You don’t 
know what you've done for me.” And 
then she had vanished, leaving a 
very mystified, very happy boy behind. 
Even Fatty had no words with which 
to answer, when Peter held a silver 
dollar under his nose, and remarked 
with characteristic directness: “Told 
you you was a-lyin’,” 

That meeting had to 
many a week, yet this waiting was not 
like the other. Somehow, he had 
helped the Lady, for she herself had 
Said so. And that sweet mystery 
helped Peter through the tedious days. 
She was sure to come again, and each 
morning was welcome for the possi- 
bility that it might usher ir the longed- 
for day. And at last she did come, 
though not alone, 

He saw her across the street in her 
white dress and white hat, and with 
an air of radiant happiness about her 
which made him blink as if coming 
from the darkness he had faced a 
dazzling light. There was a young man 
beside her, a broad-shouldered man 
whom Peter might have mentally ap- 
proved if he coulé have spared him 
any attention. But what was the use 
of looking at young men, when tho 
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A Town Boy’s Garden 


BY MARGARET LEE 







H, Grandma, Grand- 
ma, come and see! 

Big watermelons there 
will be; 

Tomatoes all 
round and red— 

It’s such a mellow gar- 
den bed! 

Papa, he turned it with 
his spade; 

Mamma, she says there’s 
too much shade; 

But I will work it ev'ry 


so 


day; 
SK» I’m getting ‘most too 
big to play. 


“T’ll thump the melons 
when they grow, 

To see if they are ripe, you know, 

We'll sit around upon the grass, 

And great big slices I will pass 

To everyone but you and me, 

For we will cig out chunks, you see, 

From half of it, and when we're done 

We'll make a boat and have some fun. 


“Oh, Grandma, Grandma, come and see!” 
And Harry clapped his hands in glee. 
He led me down the back-yard walk, 
Still pouring out a flood of talk. 
Between the coal shed and the pens, 
Where dwelt a flock of speckled hens, 
Close to the alley fence, we found 

A little spot of fresh-turned ground. 


oO 
Six plants there were all in a row; 
Such. fine tomatoes ought to grow! 
And, made with loving care and skill, 
In front, was one big melon hill. 

1 praised his garden to the skies, 
While Harry stood with shining eyes, 
Or danced about from pure joy. 

Oh, but he was a happy boy! 


That night a message came to me 
That called me clear across the sea, 
And there for weeks I needs must roam 
Before I took my passage home. 

Home, home, at last, ’twas good to be! 
And up at Harry’s house for tea. 

“Now, son,” said I, ‘“‘come out and show 
Me how your garden sass did grow.” 












Quite soberly my hand he 
took, 

And down the walk 
went to look; 
I saw no melons round 
and green, 
Tomatoes red? 
was seen. 
Indeed, it was a sorry 
spot, 

This once so neat a gar- 
den plot. ’ 

“But why this turning 
the pens?” 

“'Cause there’s 
den-—-in those 


hens! 


we 


Not one 


to 


my #ar- 








The Naughty Boy Behind the Hill 
BY MARGARET RAMSEY 

ITTLE MAX was spending the 
i Summer at grandma’s home in 
the country. He was almost 
six and, of course, many things were 
new and interesting to him. Grandma 
had a pretty black dog named Carlo, 
with whom Max loved to romp, and 
the two soon became such great friends 
that one of them was seldom seen 
without the other. 

One day Max called Carlo, and to- 
gether they started to the little wood- 
lot, a short distance from the barn, to 
hunt for bears and lions. “If we find 
a lion, Gran’ma, we'll bring him home 
to make a nice soft rug for you, won't 
we Carlo?” he said, as he patted the 
dog's glossy head. 

Grandma smiled as she watched boy 
and dog trotting down the grassy path 
together, She knew that the boy 
would be safe from harm, for the 
woodlot was small, and but a short 
distance away. <A half hour passed, 
when Max came running into the 
house, and, burying his face in grand- 
ma's lap, cried: Oh Gran’ma, Carlo’s 
gone, and I want him! He won’t come 
bagk ‘any more, ’cause a great big boy 
stole him,” 

“Dear me!” said grandma in sur- 
prise;”’ what do you mean child? 
There are no big boys near. Did you 
seem him, dear?” 


“No-o-0,” sobbed little Max; “but 
he had a big voice, and he called 
Carlo, and Carlo went away with 
him.” 


“Where was the 
zrandma asked. “Over on the other 
side of the hill,” said Max. “Carlo 
went into the woods where it was dark 


big boy, dear?” 
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and brushy, to find a bear, and : 
stayeg out on the edge, and he didn’t 
come for a long time, and I called him 
—loud as I could, and then that big 


boy called him too, and Carlo went 
with him, and the boy called me a 
thief, Gran’ma, and I’m not a thief, 


*cause Carlo’s my dog while I’m here.” 

“Did you say anything to the boy 
before he called you a thief?” asked 
grandma, 

“Yes,” said Max; “I called him a 
mean old thief, ’cause he is one, and 
I don’t want him to have Carlo; I 
said I was coming right up and tell 
gran’ma; and he said; “Tell gran’ma!’ 
just as loud and cross as he couhl; 
and I’m sure he’ll tie Carlo up, and 
won't ever.let him come home again.” 
And then Max cried harder than ever. 

“Now stop. crying, dear,” said 
grandma, as she smoothed his curls, 
“and I'll go with you; I think Carlo 
will come back with us.” 

“When they reached the place 
where Carlo had left little Max, 
grandma said: “Now dear, call him 
again.” 

Max called, and then looked quick- 


ly at grandma; he had heard the boy | 


on the other side of the hill again. But 
just then Carlo came out from among 
the bushes, wagging his tail, and then 


grandma told Max that the boy behind | 
the hill was only the echo of his own } 


voice. After explaining it all to him, 
she said: ‘‘Remember dear, the echo 
boy will always speak kindly to you 


if you speak kindly to him.” 


A Two Shiuiibed Dollar Catch 





Great feats on the baseball field are 
frequent, but none can surpass the 
sensaiional catch of which Hugh §&. 
Fuller, the baseball expert, tells in the 
American magazine. He says: 

“The greatest individual feat ever 
performed was one by which Bill 
Lange, now retired, saved a game for 
Chicago and $200 for himself in Wash- 
ington, in 1895. There is an odd story 
connected with the play. Lange had 
missed a train in Boston two days be- 
fore, failed to reach New York -in 
time to play there and Anson had fined 
him $100. Thereupon he missed a 
train to Washington—arrived on the 
grounds after the teams had practiced 
and just in time to play, and for that 
Anson fined him another $100. The 
game that afternoon went eleven in- 
ninzs, Chicago scoring one run in the 
eleventh. There were two men out 
and a runner on the bases, when ‘Kip’ 
Selbach, then one of the hardest hit- 
ters in the business, smote the ball a 
terrific blow and sent it flying over 
Lange’s head toward the center field 
fence, 

“The hit seemed 
but Lange, a man_ weighing 
pounds, turned and without looking 
sprinted desperately straight out to- 
ward the fence, racing with the flying 
ball. At the last instant, as the ball 
was going over his head, Lange leaped, 
stuck up both hands, turned a somer- 
sault and crashed against the fence. 
The boards splintered, one entire 
panel crashed outward, and out of the 


a sure home run, 
or 





wreckage crawled Lange, holding the 
ball in his hand, and the crowd went 
mad. 

“Lange came limping in, with the 
crowd standing on seats shovting, and 
he said to Anson: ‘Fines go, Cap?’ 
‘Nope,” said Anson, and the catch had 
saved the big fielder $200.” 


Dog Carries Cat to Her Food 


The little black dog and the little 
gray cat had been brought up to- 
gether at the stables of the Sunday 
Creek coal company in the little min- 
ing town of Jobs, Ohio. They went 
together for their meals to the home 
of the stable boss, nearly a quarter 
of a mile up the road. Finally the 
little gray cat became so old and ill 
that she could not take the journey 





for her daily bread; so the little 
black dog some time during each day 
picked her up, puppy-wise, and car- 
ried her up to ‘ue house, where they 
were fed, and then he carried her 
carefully back to the stables. 

The first time I saw them getting 
ready I said to Mr Russel: “That 
dog is worrying the life out of that 
poor old cat.”.. He told me to watch 
a little longer and see what hap- 
pened; and when the little black dog 
had arranged his burden to his own 
satisfaction, and that of the little gray 
cat, he trotted away. 

Mr Russel told me that he carried 
her thus back and forth until the day 
she died. 

Animals by instinct carry food to 
their young and to each other. Is it 
still instinct when they reverse the 
natural order of things and carry 
each other to food?—[St Nicholas. 








is Guaranteed 


Seal Airtight. 


guarantee it. Simpl 
every particle of air is forced out and 
sealed perfectly—there is no possible way 
remain in the jar. 
under the cap, draw around and raise—the 
child can do it. The 


The Schram Cap 


You never can be sure that any screw top jar will 
seal airtight—you may twist with all your strength 
on the top—strain your ‘wrist in the effort—and then 
not know that your fruit will keep. But it’s different 
with Schram Jars. Schram jars will seal airtight; we 
press the cap down firmly and 


to 





the jar is 
for air to 


It will keep your fruit wholesome and sweet for any length of time. 
In opening the Schram peyes simply insert the heel of a case knife nearest the handle, 


cap comes off without the least effort. <A 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


is made of the finest, tough clear glass that 


is hardest to break and that shows off your 


fruit in its actual colors, Its mouth is so wide that you cannot possibly cut or scratch 


your hands on it. 
Is there any reason for your not trying the 


Schram jar, madam, when it has all these 


advantages and yet the cost is practically the same as ordinary jars? The Schram 
costs much less than glass top jars and, in the Jong run, much Jess than the old screw 


top, for the caps are complete and you 


have no extra rubbers to buy. 


If new caps 


should be needed, they can be purchased at your grocer’s for 15 cents per dozen. 
When you do buy a new cap, the jar is then the same as new, and you do 


not have to use corroded tops as you do in the old screw top jar. 
cannot begin to appreciate what the Schram jar is, until you t 
on your part; we guarantee the Schram jar will seal perfectly. 


You 
it. ‘There is no risk 
50,000,000 Schram jars 


have been sold in the last 4 years—they have been tried and proven in thousands of 























homes. You will be canning agreat many 
small fruits now—put up some in Schram 
jars—try only six, if you will, but please try 
them; you’ll never regret the few cents that 
the trial will cost you. Schram jars are 
made in quarts, pints and halfpints. 


Receipt Book Free. 


Ask your grocer to show you a Schram jar, It 
he hasn't any, send us his name and we will send 
‘ou our handsome book of preserving receipts. 
his book contains the best receipts for putting 
up all kinds of fruits. Please write today. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Co. 
500 Liggett Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Factories: Hillsboro, 111. Waterloo, Can. 








Easy to Open 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


Are the 


All sewing machines 
better material and be 


servi and 





NE="REM 


gratifications of an artistic success 
shared in by thousands of housewives. 


as good; no others that give as 

have a reputation for quality wh 
'y ministering to 

Purchase a NEW HOME 

and an assistant which will 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


bearing the name NEW HOME have dis 


tinctive qualities :—they are made better than others by the use of 


tter workmanship. There are no others made 
ood service and satisfaction. Le | 
Soh is the envy of all others, acquir 

the housewife for many years. 
you will find it an agreeable companion 
make you independent of dressmakers. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


We have our own organization of dealers 
have dealers in all parts of the world. wing 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer 


for the sale and distribution of our 


roduct and 
machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can 


Warranty never runs out. 
near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
' ORANGE, MASS. 











Jellies, Pickles, Sauces 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


JCH has been written of jelly 

making, yet failures are nearly 

as universal as the instruction. 
If the following rules be observed it 
would seem as if non-success would be 
impossible. 

The fruit must be good, fresh and 
not overripe. Wash it, put it in a ket- 
tle with water enough to show at the 
top. Heat until the juice can be read- 
ily expressed. Strain the juice through 
two or three white flannel bags; meas- 
ure equal quantities of juice and 
sugar; let juice come to a boil, care- 
fully removing any scum from the 
surface. When you put the juice to 
boil, put the sugar in an earthenware 
crock into the oven to heat, watching 
it to see that it does not burn. When 
the juice has boiled clear, add the 
sugar and boil all together until the 
liquid jellies on the spoon, or you may 
try a little in a sauce dish, or drop 
some in cold water; if it “balls” the 
jelly is done. Five minutes will fre- 
quently be enough for currant or crab- 
apple, other fruits will require more. 
Granite or aluminum ware should be 
used for fruit work. 


Apples as a Basis 


Use apples as a basis for jellies if 
the fruit is of a kind which does not 
jelly well. Windfalls are as guod for 
this use as choicer fruit. Wash, cut 
out any decayed or wormy parts and 
cook thoroughly to express the juice. 

Apples with grapes make a fine 
combination. Apples with pineapple is 
another choice jelly and the refuse 
from the pineapple left from prepar- 


ing that fruit for the table or for 
canning will answer as well as the 
whole fruit for jelly purposes. It is 


the flavor that is wanted. 

Apples with peaches make a sweet 
jelly which is liked by many people 
For this use the skins and a few of the 
pits of the peaches prepared for can- 
ning to flavor your jelly. That is, if 
you live where peaches cost money. 
I suppose where they are a drug on 
the market one need not resort to 
such economies, but even there ap- 
ples are needed to give consistency to 
the jelly. 

Mint jelly is an invention, so far as 


I know, of my own. I prepared it by 
adding a handful of mint to eight 
quarts of apples. When cooked the 


flavor was all that could be desired, 
but the color was lacking, so I added 
enough green candy coloring to give it 


the desired tint. It was a novelty 
which won favor among our friends 


and has been prepared annually at 
our home for several years. All jellies 
should be put in glasses, covered with 


paraffin, labeled and kept in a dark 
place, 
Pickles and Sauces 

Make your winter suppiy of beet 
pickles in summer from the young, 
tender beets. Cook them in salted 
water until tender. Slice, put in cans 


and pour over them hot vinegar, which 


has been seasoned with salt, pepper 
and a few caraway seed. Seal and 
keep dark. They are much better 


than those made of old beets 

A rather nice sauce which is an im- 
p$rtation from India is called Chut- 
ney sauce. It may be made from any 
tart fruit. Green gooseberries or tart 
apples make an excellent foundation. 

Put 5 Ibs of fruit in a preserving 
kettle with 2 qts vinegar and 2 Ibs 
sugar. Let it cook over a slow fire 
until thick and smooth. When done 
add 2 ibs finely chopped seeded rai- 
sins a head of chopped garlic (less if 
your family is not accustomed to the 
flavor), 2 ozs each of ground ginger 
and mustard, 4 ozs salt, and 3 pods 
chopped red pepper, discarding the 
seeds. Mix well, let stand until the 
following day, mix again, put in wide- 
mouthed bottles or cans, cover with 
paraffin ana stand in a cool, dry place. 
It will keep for years. 

For many years this green tomato 
pickle has been regularly prepared at 
our house. If it is omitted somebody 
is sure to complain: 

Slice thick 1 pk green tomatoes, 
slice thin 1 doz onions, sprinkle both 
with salt and allow to stand over 
night, then drain in a colander. After 
draining put in a preserving kettle 


KITCHEN LORE 


with 1 oz each of unground pepper. 
allspice and cloves, 2 chopped red pep- 
pers, seeded, and the seeds thrown 
aside and 1 lb sugar. Cover with vin- 
egar and cook until tender, 





Two Ways to Can Corn 


NLY good, deep, milky, ripe 
corn is worth canning. Pick, 
the 


strip and cook immediately, 
same as for table use. Then with a 
sharp knife shave off the kernels, 
but do not cut too near the cob. Af- 
ter cutting scrape the balance of the 
corn and milk from the cobs, using 
the back of asilver knife. Use two ta- 
blespoonfuls salt for each quart corn 
and add a very little sugar if liked, 
but if the corn is sweet, sugar will not 
be necessary. Put over the fire in a 
porcelain-lined kettle with barely 
enough water to cover, and let it boil 
until tender, stirring frequently to 
prevent burning. Fill jars while boil- 
ing hot to within % inch of the top, 
being careful to pack solidly, and to 
break all the air bubbles by running 
a silver spoon or fork through the 
contents. Then fill to overflowing with 
melted butter and screw on the cov- 
ers tightly. When opened freshen 
corn in clear water, add a little milk, 
and it will taste like fresh corn.— 
[Mrs M. R., N Y. 

Pick, cut and scrape corn as di- 
rected above. Then measure the corn, 
and to six quarts allow one ounce tar- 
taric acid. When the corn is done, 
dissolve the acid in some hot water, 
stir it in, and cook five minutes 
longer. Then can and seal while hot. 
When ready to use, heat the corn, 
dissolve % teaspoonful bicarbonate of 
soda in a little water or milk and stir 
this into the corn, adding seasoning 
to taste. Canned thus, I have been 
told that mine tasted just like the 
canned, tinned corn bought in stores. 
| Reader. 





" Tronslent ” Canning 


BY EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT 
the 


HEN I have a fire all 
W morning I manage to cook 
meat enough for two or three 
days. After taking out the portion re- 
quired for the day’s dinner I put the 
rest into fruit cans, sealing exactly as 
I would seal fruit. The meat which 
will loosely fill a quart fruit can is suf- 
ficient fora bout six persons and the 
liquor may be boiled down to fill the 
can if there is too much of it. 
In the same way I can baked beans, 
I have never kept eeither more than 
a few days, but if they are perfectly 
sealed they will keep for some time. 
I do this way to save heating up the 
house more than necessary in warm 
weather, In using a gas or oil gas 
stove one can cook at least twice as 
much as required for the day’s dinner 
ani accomplish a considerable saving 
in fuel, 


Jerusalem Artichoke Soup 


Allow 1 1b Jerusalem artichokes for 
each pint of water or stock used. 
Pare and cut up the vegetable and 
simmer till tender with a sliced onion, 
salt, pepper and kitchen herbs to 
taste. Put through a vegetable press; 
reheat and add 1 teacup milk. Serve 
with croutons. This soup may be 
varied by cooking with it some 
starchy vegtable, as one dessertspoon 
rice or tapioca, or a sliced Irish po- 
tato, or by adding a sliced carrot, % 
cup corn or tomato. If tapioca or 
rice is used, it should have added to 
it a little more liquor. 


Other Methods 


Simmer in beef broth until tender, 
drain, cook down the beef broth 
and pour over them and serve. Or 
the broth may be reserved for some 
other dish and melted bfitter or but- 
ter and lemon juice substituted. 

Puffs may be made by mixing arti- 
choke pulp (after simmering till ten- 
der) with cracker or bread crumbs 
% cup to each pound of artichoke, 
and the yolks of 14 eggs, with salt, 
pepper and minced Fd to season, 
and at the last the whipped whites 
lightly mixed in, just before dropping 
by spoonfuls into a kettle of hot fat. 
Let brown and drain and serve at 
once. 

Artichokes may be cooked like the 
Turkish sliced, baked eggplant, dip- 
ping each slice into egg and crumbs 
or into butter, and sprinkling over 











them grated cheese before browning 
in a hot oven. 

The creamed artichokes may be 
placed in a baking dish with alternat- 
ing layers of crumbs well buttered or 


mixed with grated cheese, the top 
layer one of grated crumbs. 

Jerusalem artichokes may be 
pared, sliced and fried like Saratoga 
chips, first letting them lie in salted 
water well acidulated with lemon 
juice for an hour. 

As a salad, this “artichoke” may 


be made very tempting by plain boil- 
ing and when tender, draining and 
dropping into cold water until chilled, 
draining again, slicing and mixing 
with chives and pickled cucumbers >r 
beets. Pour over the whole a French 
dressing and let stand on ice an hour 
before serving. Line the salad bow! 
with lettuce leaves and garnish with 
olives, 





Newport Currant Bread 


Scald 2% cups milk. When cool 
add 3 tablespoons sugar, a little salt, 
and butter the size of an egg. Dis- 
solve % compressed yeast cake in % 
cup warm water and add to milk. 
Stir in flour enough to make a batter 
and add 1 Ib currants washed and 
dried. Add flour. When raised knead 
again and place in pans for baking. 
Be sure to allow enough time for 
bread to raise in the pans. 


Peter's Lady 


[From Page 93.] 
Lady was at hand for the feasting of 
one’s eyes? 

The young man helped the Lady 
very carefully across the street despite 
the fact that that pavement was quite 
smooth, and no vehicles were near. 
Peter understood why he did it, for 
the pink of her rounded arm showed 
through the thin fabric of her gown. 
Before Peter could decide whether to 
resent this liberty on the part of the 
young man, the Lady had him by the 
shoulder 

“This is my little Peter, Randall, 
the Peter who ‘knowed’ that I would 
come back, though I was so long about 
it. Now, dear we're going to buy all 
your papers and take you to the sea- 
shore with us. You can give them to 
some other boy. Your mother won't 
mind, will she?” 

Peter readily answered for his 
mother’s willingness. He carried the 
papers across the street to Fatty, and 
arranged with him to dispose of them 
on commission. “I’m goin’ to the sea- 
shore with friends,” explained Peter 
jauntily, and the subdued Fatty caught 
himSelf on the point of saying: “Yes, 
sir,” and had difficulty in turning it 
into a cough. 

The Lady took one of Peter’s hands 
and the young man the other, and so 
the three set out for Paradise. In the 
course of the day some statements 
were let fall which Peter pieced to- 
gether to form an explanation of the 
wonderful event. To be sure when he 
repeated to his mother at night she 
said it was all nonsense, but Peter re- 
membered that she had been mis- 
taken before, and was not shaken in 
his conviction. 

Peter’s story was to the effect that 
the Lady had a friend for whom she 
cared a great deal and whom she had 
once been tempted to doubt. Circum- 
stances had seemed against him. Her 
other friends had assured her of his 
unworthiness. 
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her tearfully to have nothing to do 
with him, And when, her love poi- 
soned by suspicion, she had been on 
the point of yielding to the will of her 
family, and setting herself to forget 
the one she had loved, Peter's simple 
confidence in a stranger had changed 
her purpose. She had held to her 
loving loyalty in spite of everyone, and 
after a weary waiting her trust had 
been vindicated, and all the perplexi- 
ties had been explained. This is the 
story Peter had tried to tell, but he 
did it very badly, and it is not strange 
that his mother had set it down as 
nonsense. 

Though he kept this to himself, 
Peter had even formed a shrewd guess 
as to the identity of the Lady's mys- 
terious friend, for as he dug holes in 
the sand, and the others sat on the 
slope of the beach above him, the 
young man said with a sudden tension 
in his voice: “To think if it hadn't 
been for that child you might have 
been sitting here the wife of another 
man!” 

“Oh, 

grew suddenly 
me when you 
and faithless I was,” 
deny it. I hate myself 
em.” 
Nevertheless the young 
deny it, and she silenced him, by 
putting her white fingers on his lips. 
He kissed the fingers, as there were 
no witnesses except the sky and the 
sea, for of course Peter, busy with 
his play, did not count. 

Even a day in Paradise must come 
to an end. Peter’s heart sank when 
the sky behind them reddened with 
the sunset, and the three turned to 
walk along the beach toward the 
steamboat landing. The Lady seemed 


hush!” cried Peter’s Lady. She 
pale. “You must hate 
remember how weak 
she said. “Don’t 
when I think 


man began 
to 


to divine his thoughts. “There will 
be other days just as happy, Peter,” 
she promised him, looking to the 
young man as if for confirmation. 
“Plenty of them.” And Peter believed 
her. 


On the Haymow 


BY GALE 





DAVID Cc, 
home today 
* hay. 

Friday night; 


I was comin’ 
Ridin’ on a load o 
School was out for 
Saturday was right in sight, 
But it made me pretty blue 
When the barn came into view. 
Pa began to tell me how 

I was needed on the mow. 


the rafters brown, 
On the hay to tread it down, 
Hot! Of all the places yet— 
All the things I ever met— 
Haymows are the worst of all. 
Fairly makes a fellow crawl 
Just to think o’ stayin’ there, 
Breathin’ in the dusty air. 


Up beneath 


Stayin’ there is bad enough; 
Workin’ makes it more than tough. 
Think o’ all you have te do! 

Keeps you steppin’ lively, too, 

For you never want to stop 

If ycu care to see the top. 

Men are bent on gettin’ through; 
They'd be glad to bury you. 


When I reached the house at last 
They was all a talkin’ fast; 
Only ma was talkin’ most— 

She was givin’ pa a roast, 

“Barn was tearin’ hot,” I cried, 
“Little more an’ I'd ‘a died.” 
“Well,” says pa, a lookin’ queer, 
“Guess you'll find it hotter here.” 





A man may be a good catch, and 


Her mother had begged yet not be a basebzll player. 
































Stylish and Becoming 


Dresses made of such beautiful cot- 
ton dress-goods as Simpson-Eddystone 


Three generations ol 
Simpsons have made 


BSA 


Shepherd Plaids have the air of ele- cB 
7 . gance that accompanies much more "3 a S 
Ly costly material. These superior cali- 8 
. coes do not fade with repeated wash- ™ 
' ing. Standard for over 65 years. a 
mm + 7 Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. If he ppm, 
hasn't them write us his name. We'll help him supply 





/ you. Don't accept substitutes and imitations. 


a The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


EDpystoN 


PRINTS 


Founded 1842 
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4 2: you a beautiful set 
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friends and 80 advertise onr 1 sets algo. e oo you bw 


you can er beantifnl sets a us your 
name and address and four enable me to psy 
ve. will send 12 beantifal vt corde by 


postage, etc. 
mail 
nuties. c 's 


’ eo. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dept. 2a 
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Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at once 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various other useful farm tables. 14 pages. 
4x6% inches, Cloth crsscececcsceseceseses eoececeee 90,50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York 
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The most approved presse 
and other machinery for 
large manufacturers’ or cus jf 
tom work, Easiest operated | 





























forfreecatalogue. alam ‘! SEPARATOR | pis The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
re parse Co. | <etallley i | cet better value. Save money. [iE {Sine SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 
216 Water SL Syracuse, W. Y—==[— a ah A “a === | | Home and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 

all about the Low Down American > THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT co., Dept. 28 30 Broad Street, N. Ye. 





Separator, our liberal proposition, 
BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR | low prices. generous terms of pur- 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE | chase.long time oftrialand efficient 


guarantee, Western orders filled 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING from Western points. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 5 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


sive YOUR BACK 4 


Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 

















79 gne best 2 H-Pe. 
os not expert. Its Jing 

ssible Shape 
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ait and wate, 


i — is strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 
Ta) on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
tear, continuous open-dvor front—air-tight doo: per- 
re manent ladder are some of the unusual fea’ 8. The 
CL international Silo Co., Box 12, Linesville, Pa. 


§ Will Send My Scale on Approval 


To any businesslike farmer who 


ave time, horses, work 
ond money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ““Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Whee! Co. Bx 86 Quincy, III. 
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knows the profit in buying, selling 
and feeding by weight and not by 
guess. Forty-five years ago I first 

ought the scale trust by selling » 


















the buyer in myoriginal “frei 
paying, free trial before settling | $1,500 PROFIT “ox CIDER | 
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than. any other reli- | CIDER PRESSES 
able pitiless scal e. I For custom work in your locality 

: send it on | theyere money makers, Built in B 
approval sizes 10 to 400 barrels per day. 
Hand or power. Also Steam 
Evaporators, Apple - Butter Cookers, 
Vinegar Generators, ete. Wecan show 
you how $1,500 clear profit can be made, 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 103 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohige 
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and ask no money Or Room 118 @ 89 Cortlandt St., New York, Ne ¥e 
until satisfactory. a 
und beam and beam box free. e 
introductory discount on first 2D scale only. | Backed by 50 Years 0 
Let me send & free price list an = a scale on °, « 
approval, *‘JONES He Pays The Freight” | of Steady Improvement 5 - 
2 F St. Binghamton, N. ¥, Dederick Presses are backed by q 
more than fifty years of careful ¥ 











Yy experimenting and improving. 


6 be | | O N OF HAY They a = eee = 
a» neat, rapid and thorough work, an 
B At EL D YY have always come out winners in con- 


INIO HOURS tests with other presses. 
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Our free cata AU. & Baling Presses 
ogue tells H E are strong, substantial. 
how itis done. ‘ % h : and durable—made in a ! } | 
et ope, : i77,% Ny moses factory by men ! 
FA, who are press experts, 
ANN ARBOR U Ai . ’ They’re the world’s dest, 


as wellas first, Presses— } | | 
the farmer’s wisest choice, | 
Our free Catalogue is full = 
of facts about Presses | 1°. pemaiece 
and baling. Write for 
a copy—to-day. a 
P. K. Depenicn's Sous, 

58 TIVO! &T., 
ALBANY, &. ¥. 1-© 


SILO 
Tce | SMALLEY -iitks 
MPA AMET VME | [S04 construction throushont. safety Fiy- 


of cutchanged in a moment. Knives clear easy 

FVE RY H AY because beveled on outedge. One piece knife 
head strongest made. Gear and sprockets 
covered by shields—safest cutter to operate. 
? $ Blower most powerful built—t/rows the fodder 
(\ \ as wellas blows it, Write for booklet 
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THE “NEW WAY” PRESS 
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HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
is a horizontal press. It bales 14% to #4 tons per hour. 
inches—easy to feed; no tramping, 
Revolutionizes the loose baling = 


all Box and Upright Presses by doing 100 per cent 
more work. Stands at work just as you see it in the cut. 
Very portable. A to bank barn work. We also 
make Horse and Belt Powers Presses. Write for '. 
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SWANEIN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 
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Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of ‘Kansas? ~ 

Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 

Coburn has written a-book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 

This book will interest you; it will help you, and it 














will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and you will get so much good, so 





much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


The art of cutting, boning, preparing, 
and selling kinds of meat and fowls 
is fully explained and illustrated in 


THE PAPEC Thirty Years = Marketman nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printéd on ‘a special 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated,:containing a large number of mag- 


NEUMATIC plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
eC r nd - “pd r . = . 
By E. L. Grant anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
Ensilage Cutter ofa series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
will prepare you a better silage and fill your silo in This book will be found extremely able er, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc. 
‘ : ag A gr B- &3 ~ ’ > : gans, > 
less gime, with less power and with less trouble to useful by Farmers, as well as Market- in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
wu Pape bas ac ane aaueital men, Caterers and Consumers. ‘To know rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
t isthe most convenient and the easiest to oper- » os 10nev 7 : - e eo © 
ate. It never clogs, never gets out of order, never lb rag Menem Room at Bd yo The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth} 
di We guarantee every machine to be : "5 Hor Pingo ie gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 











perfect and to do the work claimed for it. | [more than the price of the book. .Even 

If yeu need an ensilage cutter you need a PAPEG, one beef may easily get back the whole J | 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. ! cost of the book in better returns. | - 

Papec Machine Co., rst as Box 11 Send for it today—then you will be Price, net, $2.50 
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j vantage. S27 Inches—I52 pages—net 75 cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 439 Lafayette Street : New York 








439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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